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Designed to bring the newest developments in 
management thinking and methods to supervisors 
and operating executives, The Supervisor's Man- 
agement Guide will help your supervisory staff do 
a better all-around human relations job. Here 
under one cover you will find the best recent 
material on such important aspects of the mana- 
gerial job as: Building Job Satisfaction and En- 
thusiasm; Preventing Grievances; Developing Lead- 
ership Qualities; improving Communication with 
Employees; Handling the Problem Worker; Increas- 
ing Productivity; Controlling Absenteeism; etc. All 
the material draws heavily on the significant find- 
ings that have emerged from postwar studies in 
interpersonal relationships. 

For the thousands of companie: that have suc- 
cessfully used both of AMA's previous supervisory 
handbooks, The Foreman’s Basic Reading Kit and 
The Management Leader's Manual, to give their 
supervisors management training and “know- 
how,” the Guide will prove an indispensable sup- 
plement. It is calculated to bring sound manage- 
ment principles to an increasingly broad group of 
supervisors, foremen, and other operating execu- 
tives, and to encourage more and more people to 
understand and share in management thinking. 
The contents have never before appeared in book 
form; some of it Is published here for the firs? 
time. 
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foremen, and other operating ex- 
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of the management structure, give 
them a better appreciation of their 
role as management representatives. 
For supervisory conference training 
through chapter - by - chapter discus- 
sion. 

As a practical desk manual for the 
entire operating management and 
supervisory staff. 
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"Be a Better Boss!" 


As another step in its program 
of helping employees do a better job, the 
New York Central Railroad has inaugu- 
rated a 10-unit correspondence course for 
supervisory personnel entitled Be a Better 
Boss! 

Prepared under the direction of L. W. 
Horning, Vice President, Personnel and 
Public Relations, the course provides hun- 
dreds of tips on what employees expect of 
their supervisors, and what supervisors 
should expect from their employees. Also 
included are inspirational quotations from 
many prominent people, ranging from 
Charles Dickens to Bernard Baruch, and 
Henry Ford to Christopher Morley. 

As the result of a single advance an- 
nouncement that the course soon would be 
ready, more than 3,000 Central supervisors 
from all ranks and all departments enrolled 
for this entirely voluntary home work. 

The Central’s supervisors will do their 
studying by mail because they are scattered 
in innumerable locations along the rail- 
road’s 11,000-mile right-of-way in 11 states 
and two provinces of Canada. 

The course is divided into 10 separate 
sections, each dealing in chatty, easy-to-read 
style with a major phase of the super- 
visor’s job. Most sections begin with an 
interesting true-to-life story about a situa- 
tion in business life involving the right, or 
wrong, kind of supervisory action. From 
the story are drawn a number of practical 
lessons of help to anyone concerned with 
directing the efforts of other employees. 
Each section concludes with a set of 10 
questions, to be answered by railroad super- 
visors and sent to the Central’s Personnel 
Department. As one set of answers is 
received and graded, the next installment 
is mailed to the enrollee. 

Upon finishing the 10 installments, with 
an average of 70 per cent or more of all 
questions answered correctly, the enrollee 
receives a card-sized certificate, to fit in a 
billfold or pass case, signifying successful 
completion of the study. A binder for filing 
the 10 sections in one unit is provided so 
that the material may be used at any future 
date for reference purposes. 

Readers of PERSONNEL who would be 
interested in receiving a binder containing 
the complete correspondence course should 


address their request to New York Cen- 
tral’s Public Relations Department, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Industry Helps Combat 
High Blood Pressure 


A GROUP of nationally known 
business and industrial leaders have teamed 
up with 30 of the country’s top medical 
research specialists in a race against time, 
to solve the mysteries of high blood pres- 
sure and its allied diseases—the cause of 
more than 625,000 deaths annually in the 
United States. 

Their interest stems from the fact that 
business and industry suffer tremendous 
human and economic losses from this dis- 
ease, through deaths and disabilities of 
workers and top-management exccutives. 
The toll is heaviest in both groups at age 
forty-five or over, which means that com- 
panies lose many of their best people at or 
before the peak of their most productive 
period of service. 

The industrial group is headed by Alva 
Bradley, prominent business man of Cleve- 
land and former president of the Cleveland 
Indians; and Dr. Irvine H. Page of the 
Cleveland Clinic, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing research specialists on hypertensive 
diseases, is chairman of the medical group. 
Their campaign is two-edged: (1) to ob- 
tain funds which will make possible medi- 
cal research; and (2) to see that the funds 
are used so "they will do the greatest pos- 
sible good. 

Funds were raised first in Cleveland, 
chiefly from corporate sources. Recently 
the Foundation has been organizing its 
campaign in other areas, including Mil- 
waukee, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cin- 
cinnati ‘and St. Louis. Other cities are be- 
ing organized as rapidly as possible. 
Through small committees of prominent 
business men working quietly in each city, 
industrial and business firms are_ being 
asked to make corporate gifts specifically 
for research, because of the tremendous 
human and economic losses resulting from 
deaths and disabilities of executives and 
workers. 
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STRICTLY PERSONNEL 


What's on the Factory 
Worker's Mind? 


oT HE worker has plenty of eco- 
nomic horse-sense, but lacks specific infor- 
mation which only management can give 
him.” This is the over-all finding that 
emerges from Factory's annual survey of 
worker opinion, which sought this year to 
get his ideas on pay, profits, prices, produc- 
tivity, health plans, FEPC and other ques- 
tions. 

Interviews were conducted in 34 states, 
containing 97 per cent of the factory work- 
ers in the United States. “Size of the 
sample is such,” the editors report, “that 
the odds are 50 to 1 against a statistical 
error of more than plus or minus 3 per 
cent.” Here, in summary, are some of the 
major findings: 

Fringe Pay. If there is room for further 
proof that unions have a hot issue in pen- 
sions, here it is: The worker puts pensions 
at the top of the list of fringe benefits he 
wants. Workers were handed a list of five 
types of fringe benefits (pensions, sick pay, 
life insurance, payment of hospital bills and 
profit sharing) and asked: “Regardless of 
which ones your company may be doing for 
you now, which three would you most like 
your company to do?” Fully 74 per cent 
said they wanted pensions, but only 25 per 
cent say they have them. 

major importance is the worker’s 
strong belief that he should share pension 
costs on at least a 50-50 basis with his 
employer. Almost two out of three—65 per 
cent—took this position (and in so doing 
disagreed sharply with the conclusions of 
the President’s Fact-Finding Board in the 
steel dispute). However, the survey also 
indicates that most workers don’t realize 
how much pensions cost or they would 
probably be less willing to shoulder half of 
the burden. Clearly, management has a job 
to do in giving workers a clearer idea of 
the cost picture. But management also has 
an unparalleled opportunity to do this job 
in such a way that the worker will retain 
his present feeling that a pension is an item 
of cost which properly should be shared 
with employers. 

Wages and Profits. Despite union leaders’ 
thumbs-down attitude toward the GM cost- 
of-living formula, the worker continues to 
favor such arrangements. Asked whether 
they would like wages to go up and down 
in accordance with fluctuations in living 
costs, 71 per cent answered in the affirma- 
tive. Sixty-six per cent indicated that they 
would be willing to work for less per hour 
if jobs became scarce in the next couple of 
years, 
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Almost all workers (95 per cent) do not 
know how much profit their companies 
make on the sales dollar. But they think 
that 10 cents—and perhaps a lot more— 
would be reasonable. 

Productivity. As far as their present 
jobs are concerned, the majority of workers 
(62 per cent) think their companies are 
now expecting them to do more work 
than a year ago. Of this group, 72 per 
cent say that this added productivity is 
expected to come from more physical effort 
on the job, rather than better methods and 
equipment. And 82 per cent of the group 
consider this an attempt at speedup. Sig- 
nificantly enough, however, only 4 per cent 
believe that the union should set production 
standards. Others consider this the respon- 
sibility of the company, the worker, or of 
all groups concerned—but the largest group 
of all (31 per cent) think production stand- 
ards should be set by the foreman! 

Other Findings. The following, in brief, 
are some other findings: 

The worker hasn’t heard much about 
President Truman’s health plan (only 20 
per cent expressed familiarity with it). 
But when it’s explained to him, he rather 
likes the idea. And he’d be willing to pay 
a 1 per cent or possibly a 2 per cent pay- 
roll tax for it. 

The worker thinks discrimination is in- 
frequent in industry (69 per cent believe 
that few companies discriminate because of 
race or religion). He hasn’t heard much 
about FEPC, but he approves of the idea 
when it is explained. 

Finally, the worker, in most cases, has 
avoided a personal layoff this year, though 
he has seen a lot of layoffs in his plant. He 
thinks they probably were necessary. But 
he is somewhat doubtful about the months 
just ahead. 


x 


Volunteer Navy Industrial 
Relations Units 


Nava Reserve officers with 
Naval or civilian experience in personnel 
administration, labor relations, safety, train- 
ing, and suggestion programs, or Selective 
Service, will be interested to learn that 
Volunteer Industrial Relations Units have 
been established in several Naval districts. 
To date, such units are activated in the 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C., and New York areas. Information 
regarding enrollment may be obtained from 
the District Director of Naval Reserve 
Activities of those Naval districts, 
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The units are organized on a volunteer 
basis, and have non-pay status, but attend- 
ance does give point credits under the new 
Reserve Retirement Law. 


x 


Application Forms and the 
FEPC 


A CONSIDERABLE number of 
employment application forms contain in- 
quiries that would be illegal in states having 
fair-employment-practice laws. AMA’s re- 
cent research on personnel records’ reveals 
that many companies’ application forms 
contain items like the following: birthplace 
of applicant or that of his parents or 
spouse; religious holidays observed, or 
name of pastor; name of relative to be 
notified in case of emergency; clubs, 
societies and lodges of which applicant is a 
member; requirement that proof of age be 
established through a birth or baptismal 
certificate; requirement that applicant pro- 
duce his naturalization papers, etc. FEP 
laws prohibit inquiries concerning an appli- 
cant’s race, creed, color or national origin— 
or inquiries designed to elicit this informa- 
tion indirectly. The items mentioned above 
fall into these categories. 

An increasing number of personnel mana- 
gers must now be alert to fair-employment- 
practice laws applicable to the areas in 
which their companies have establishments.? 
In 1949 four more states passed FEPC 
laws: Washington, Oregon, Rhode Island 
and New Mexico. Laws were passed earlier 
in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Indiana and Wisconsin. Simi- 
lar bills were introduced in the last session 
of at least 18 state legislatures. A bulletin 


1 Research Report No. 16, Handbook of Person- 


nel Forms and Records, by Eileen Ahern. 227 
pages. Covers forms used in every personnel 
activity. Available now to AMA company mem- 
bers; available to individual members and non- 
members March 1, 1950. 

2 See the Annual Reports of FEPC agencies in 
the various states. The New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination maintains a special 
library, serves as a clearing house for requests 
from all sections of the country, and publishes a 
“Compilation of Laws Against Discrimination,” 
(127 pp.), which is available at no charge from 
the Commission at 270 Broadway, New York City. 

8 The following are the administrators of state 
FEPC laws: Connecticut: Inter-Racial Commis- 
sion, Hartford, Conn.; Indiana: Division of Labor, 
Indianapolis; Massachusetts: Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, Boston; New Jersey: Divi- 
sion Against Discrimination, Education Depart- 
ment, Newark; New Mexico: Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, Santa Fe; New ork: 
State Commission Against Discrimination, New 
York City; Oregon: Bureau of Labor, Salem; 
Rhode Island: State Commission for Fair Em- 
ry Practices. Providence; Washington: State 
oard Against Discrimination in Employment, 
Olympia, Wisconsin: Industrial Commission, 
Madison. 
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issued by The Library of Congress Legisla- 
tive Reference Service emphasizes that this 
problem is countrywide: 


There is no standardized minority group 

in America. . While the Jews and 

the Negroes: are most numerous, mi- 

nority groups exist in all sections, states 

and cities throughout the country. 
Recurring interest in the possibility of a 
federal FEPC law makes the operation of 
existing state laws of particular signifi- 
cance. 

An important feature of modern FEPC 
laws is their emphasis on educating the 
entire community in order to create a 
climate favorable to the elimination of dis- 
crimination in employment. Thus the New 
York Commission has initiated investiga- 
tions of the “Caucasian” clauses of some 
labor unions under which individuals from 
certain minority groups are excluded from 
membership, or are accepted only in auxili- 
ary unions. Refusal of employees to work 
with members of minority groups is of 
course also an illegal practice. 

Speaking of the difficulty of legislating 
a change of this kind in our attitudes, a 
noted authority, Mr. Max Delson, address- 
ing New York University’s 1949 Conference 
on Labor, points out that education and 
legislation are not necessarily independent 
and opposing entities. The New York law, 
for example, provides for two processes 
that are unique in regulatory statutes: (a) 
an intermediate step of conference, persua- 
sion and conciliation between receipt and 
investigation of complaints and the issuance 
of orders enforceable in the courts; and 
(b) an intensive educational program that 
is mandatory on the Commission. 

Services rendered by the administrators 
of the various FEPC laws include a re- 
view of employment application forms 
which many companies have found to be 
helpful. A company may also apply for a 
ruling as to whether an inquiry which 
would ordinarily be unlawful is permissible 
prior to employment on the grounds that it 
is based on a bona fide occupational quali- 
fication. In New York, for example, the 
Commission denied a request by a mountain 
resort for permission to require a photo- 
graph of applicants for employment on the 
claim that appearance constitutes a bona 
fide occupational qualification. But the 
Commission approved a request from the 
owner of a restaurant-bar who required 
that his bartender speak all the Finnish 
languages because the patrons of the res- 
taurant were principally Finnish- speaking. 
However, merely traditional practice, or 
the preference of customers, employers, or 
employees would not be considered a bona 
fide occupational qualification; the latter 
must be an attribute that is really material 
to job performance. 





TOWARD A NEW PERSONNEL PHILOSOPHY 


By E. H. VAN DELDEN 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Compary 


“The development of labor relations, which deals with employees as a group, 
has received considerably greater emphasis over the past dozen years as 
compared with personnel relations, which considers the wo: r and his needs 
as an individual,” declares Mr. van Delden in this article based on an address 
delivered at the University of Minnesota. This trend, he points out, stems from 
the fact that unions are now in a position to cost management enormous sums 
of money. and whoever is capable of dealing with them becomes correspond- 
ingly valuable. But what about the individual approach, which many consider 
the only curative to the social and economic ills of our industrial society? And 
what will be the future course of personnel management, whose principles, in 
the author's opinion, have received more widespread acceptance than its prac- 
titioners? Here is a provocative examination of the problem and of the kind 
of philosophy that the author feels will be required to meet it. 


_ next time you attend a national personnel conference try this experi- 
inent. Ask everyone you meet there for an expression of the basic phi- 
losophy underlying his work. I guarantee that you will receive a wide diversity 
of answers. Or, if you wish, make the question somewhat simpler and inquire 
merely concerning the essential purpose or objectives of a personnel depart- 
ment. The answers will still present a surprising variance. The truth is that 
just as there seems to be no common denominator in the nomenclature of the 
personnel field, so there seems to be no common agreement on the goals to- 
ward which we are all presumably working. 

Those of us in personnel work have labored at breakneck speed to meet 
and understand problems as they arose from wars, depressions, labor union 
organization, and demands for accelerated production. Perhaps it might be 
well at this juncture for us to pause, not for refreshment, but to review what 
we have accomplished to date, to evaluate our present status and effective- 
ness and to reexamine and redefine our goals. Call it soul-searching or merely 
inventory-taking, there comes a time in the life of every movement when it 
becomes profitable to stop and ask “Just where are we now and where are we 
headed ?” ‘ 

The effective period of growth of the personnel movement has been en- 
compassed within the work span of a man’s life. There are pioneers in the 
field who are still active. Not many of these, however, are with the company 
in which they first inaugurated a personnel program. Frequent turnover 
appears to be one of the distinguishing characteristics of personnel work. 

The doctrine of personnel management evolved largely out of the pro 
duction necessities of World War I and spread rapidly. It is estimated that 
there are now 30,000 professional personnel workers in the United States.* 
National personnel conferences today draw an attendance as large as, and 
often exceeding, those devoted to other management interests. The literature 
on personnel subjects is now extensive and much of it is of high quality. 
Moreover, universities and colleges have developed courses in the field and 
some have installed noteworthy programs for the training of young people 
who are interested in personnel work as a career. The future would seem 


. Labor Information Bulletin, November, 1948. 
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assured were it not for the as yet unsolved problem of reconciling personnel 
theory and practice into an acceptable working philosophy. 

Under the stimulus of two world wars our efforts in personnel research 
have unearthed considerable information concerning the individual in his 
work environment. Research projects presently under way give promise of 
developing princip':s for the use of personnel techniques with predictive 
success. While tk 's may never result in equations of mathematical certainty, 
we can nevertheless look forward to the time when we shall have a firm basis 
for stating that if so and so is done, such and such will result. But despite this 
large and ever-growing body of personnel knowledge, whether arrived at by 
scientific research or by trial-and-error experience, there is no assurance that 
such knowledge will ever be fully utilized within the prevailing production 
pattern. 

Labor unions have increased in strength and power to the point where 
future production can no longer be taken for granted in organized plants 
The production potential may be high, but group pressures can cause produc- 
tion to be withheld entirely through work stoppages or partially by means of 
slowdowns, featherbedding, soldiering, committeeing, or just plain chiseling. 
Our productive process has become not only mechanized and systematized 
but organized. 


GROWING EMPHASIS ON THE GROUP APPROACH 


Because groups of employees, through unions, are capable of such im- 
mediate effects upon production, management has recognized the necessity for 
techniques to meet this situation. The development of labor relations, which 
deals with employees as a group, has accordingly received considerably greater 
emphasis over the past dozen years as compared with personnel relations, 
which considers the worker and his needs as an individual. 

In the early days of mass unionization there was a misconception con- 
cerning the place of personnel techniques in relation to unions and, as a result, 
considerable harm was sometimes done. The personnel movement was eagerly 
seized upon by some managements as a device for preventing unionization. 
When the unions organized anyway—as they usually did—enthusiasm for 
personnel ideas reached a low point in those companies. Other managements 
reasoned that since the use of personnel techniques seemed to obviate the 
need for unions, a liberal dosage would keep unions weak and docile. When 
this also failed, the personnel movement took the blame. 

The term, industrial relations, usually denotes a department in which 
both labor relations and personnel management are provided for. Actually, it 
is a rare situation in which the requirements of the labor relations section 
aren’t given precedence over personnel problems. Analyze help-wanted adver- 
tisements covering the job of director of industrial relations, for example, 
and notice the importance ascribed to experience in collective bargaining and 
union relationships. The field of labor relations has become important because 
unions are in a position to cost management enormous sums of money, and 
whoever is capable of dealing with them becomes correspondingly valuable. 

Even companies which recognize the necessity of maintaining and im- 
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proving employee morale are in many instances attempting to do so through 
group contacts. The union has become the channel for constructive efforts 
and is performing much of the work which ordinarily should be performed by 
personnel managers. Where such is the case, the workforce is considered as 
a group instead of as a collection of individuals. Decisions concerning em- 
ployee welfare are made on the basis of mass interests. 


WHAT ABOUT THE INDIVIDUAL? 


The era in which we are now living may well take its place in history as 
the one in which democracy in industry came of age. But democracy, as we 
know it, consists of more than a means of representation. It implies recogni- 
tion and preservation of the rights of the individual. In the words of John 
Stuart Mill, “Whatever crushes individuality is despotism, by whatever name 
it may be called.” We cannot overlook the value and power of this desire to 
avoid complete submersion in a group. Workers in factories have personal 
and social as well as economic needs. Were this not so, the high wages of 
Detroit would cause that city to have the world’s most satisfied and stable 
workforce. 

Groups are composed of individuals, but it is the groups with whom we 
bargain collectively. Often the intransigeance or arbitrariness of union repre- 
sentatives in negotiations has served to alienate all sympathy for the individual 
worker and his needs and aspirations. Management efforts have been 
channeled toward labor laws and collective bargaining strategy instead of 
toward confidence and good will through a recognition of individual status 
and self-esteem. Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that labor dis- 
putes, which are but symptoms of unsatisfied worker needs, occur frequently. 

Many individual aspirations of workers, such as the desire for recogni 
tion (a feeling that the job performed is important, pride in the work as a 
contribution to society, personal growth through opportunity for advance- 
ment) seem to be in direct conflict with union objectives of identical treat- 
ment for everyone. The necessity for harmonizing the needs of the individual 
with the needs and purposes of the group has become the most pressing prob- 
lem of industrial management today. Dissatisfied, apathetic and disinterested 
workers do not make for cooperative union relationships. 


NEEDED—A NEW PERSONNEL PHILOSOPHY 


Perhaps what is needed is a new and broader personnel philosophy. If 
the objectives of personnel management are the procurement, conditioning 
and maintenance of employees for the enterprise, the expression “condition- 
ing” must be recognized to include satisfaction of the legitimate wants and 
needs of the worker. The individual must be reconciled with his total work 
environment. Just as the characteristics of the worker impinge on the pattern 
of the group, so groups affect and condition the individual. A worker who 
has been unable to sleep the night before may be unable to cooperate in group 
activities; likewise, union objectives and attitudes toward management may 
render the individual incapable of cooperation in the enterprise. 

We need to emphasize that personnel management is not antagonistic to 
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union representation, it is complementary. The worker cannot be ignored as 
an individual any more than we can ignore his group aspirations. It is ‘possi- 
ble to develop a dual loyalty which includes the company as well as the union. 
A man does not cease to be loyal to his mother when he takes a wife—he can 
continue to love them both, albeit in different ways. 

Unions in their organization stage offered workers individual attention 
and treatment. Where the foreman was too busy to listen to a worker, the 
union representative lent a ready ear. As unions have grown and become 
firmly established, they have tended to become more automatic, remote and 
impersonal, controlling the membership by union shop and checkoff methods. 
The resulting frustration of the worker whose individual needs have been 
ignored by union and company alike has found expression in a job dissatisfac- 
tion that takes the form of monetary demands and a multitude of grievances 
as the only way in which to attract attention. 


TWO FIELDS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The goal of management is to integrate the aggregate performance of all 
in the enterprise into successful group activity, but the base remains the in- 
dividual. If we think historically, socially, and scientifically, we must sooner 
or later get back to the individual as the object of personnel efforts. 

The “Map Suggesting the Field of Research in Industrial Relations” 
which accompanied the preliminary report of a survey made for the Advisory 
Committee on Industrial Relations of the Social Science Research Council 
some years ago indicated two broad fields of development in personnel 
relations. 

Three large groups of sciences—the physical sciences, the biological 
sciences, and the social sciences—were indicated as pertinent in studies con- 
cerning the factors in human behavior, the worker in relation to his work, the 
worker in relation to his fellow workers, the worker in relation to his em- 
ployer, the worker in relation to his public. In personnel relations, the physi- 
cal sciences are of importance only as they affect the biological ; and hence, we 
have but two large groups affecting personnel relations : 

The Biological Sciences, such as— 

Biology, Biophysics, and Biochemistry 
Physiology 
Psychology 
Psychiatry 
Mental Hygiene 

The Social Sciences, such as— 

Sociology 

Ethics 
Economics 
Political Science 
Jurisprudence 

The first group of sciences is mainly concerned with the individual; the 
second, with organized groups. The area of sciences concerned with the indi- 
vidual has heretofore been considered within the scope of personnel manage- 
ment; the area of sciences concerned with the group within the province of 
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labor relations. Henceforth personnel managers must be conversant with the 
problems of both areas, not so that they may take over collective bargaining 
but in order to insure that a proper balance will be maintained in the worker- 
job relationship. This consists of two elements: the tangible—wages, work- 
ing conditions and security ; and the intangible—an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the individual’s capacity for growth. The first can best be achieved 
through group representation ; the second, through the use of personnel tech- 
niques. In the recognition and accomplishment of this double responsibility 
management will engender new respect and understanding. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


We in personnel work have an important task before us. The unfor- 
tunate emphasis of late years upon problems caused by unionization has 
caused personnel work to be relegated to a relatively minor place in some 
companies. This is the result of an error in judgment which must be 
corrected. It is our responsibility to prove that the basis for good production 
from satisfied workers is a triangle of good relations which consists of 
recognition and acceptance by management of the interests and needs of the 
worker as an individual as well as in a group. We will thereby achieve new 
purpose and new stature. In the words of Shakespeare, “ “Tis not in mortals 
to command success, but we'll do more, deserve it.” 

The personnel movement has always been essentially a reform movement. 
Its strength has been derived from the rightness of its beliefs and the efforts 
of its converts to spread the doctrine. Once established within an organiza- 


tion, the early disciples of the personnel movement attempted by precept and 
persuasion to gain acceptance for their ideas. They expounded the philosophy, 
argued with zeal, and met with genuine success. Asa result, personnel princi- 
ples have been widely adopted throughout industry but the status of the per- 
sonnel manager has never received equally widespread acceptance. 


TWO SERIOUS MISCONCEPTIONS 


This situation is in large measure the result of two popular misconcep- 
tions; (1) that anyone who “likes people” can be a personnel manager and 
(2) that management has the responsibility of performing the personnel func- 
tion. Early rationalizations of the personnel movement invariably stressed 
the importance of getting along with employees and the fact that “employees 
are people.” This idea of liking people as a personnel qualification seems to 
have remained. As a concomitant, inasmuch as the management function 
itself is concerned with people, it was assumed, and has been widely accepted, 
that management itself has the responsibility of performing the personnel job. 

Actually, a personnel manager could hate people (especially when they 
telephone him at home at all hours with their problems) and many probably 
do. A dairyman doesn’t need to love his herd in order to keep it contented, 
well-cared-for, and productive. What is needed in a personnel worker is a 
completely objective approach to employees and their problems—something 
not usually found in “do-gooders” and other effusive lovers of humanity. 

It is a mistake to assume that personnel techniques can be applied right 
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from the textbook without prior preparation or experience. Management 
executives who believe they can “order” a personnel program by having a 
consulting organization install the necessary procedures usually learn to their 
sorrow that the last word of the term, personnel administration, is as impor- 
tant as the first. Interviewing and testing, for example, are personnel tools 
which are useful in employment, but the final selection requires the exercise 
of judgment based upon knowledge, experience and skill. 


A JOB FOR A SPECIALIST 


In the early days of the development of personnel management the men 
who were placed in charge of the function had varied backgrounds. Occa- 
sionally the failures in production or someone’s troublesome in-laws were 
placed in the personnel department—the one place, it was felt, where they 
could do no harm. But the modern personnel manager is educated and trained 
specifically for the job—he is a specialist in the finest sense of the word. The 
mere fact that a management executive has men working under him does not, 
ipso facto, make him a personnel man. On the contrary, it may serve to prove 
his absolute need for personnel assistance because the primary contact of 
management is with abstractions involving the work of men and not the men 
themselves. The wise manager will recognize his own limitations and defer 
to the advice of his staff specialist. 

The personnel manager cannot avoid responsibility for the practices of 
the company which fall within the area of his specialty. If the company dis- 
criminates in employment, for example, public opinion blames the employ- 
ment man and so does management. We should stop emphasizing that the 
personnel function is management’s responsibility. If management is respon- 
sible for and capable of doing the personnel job, then there is no reason for 
having personnel managers. If our job is only to coach or train management 
executives in personnel techniques, then if they were any good at all, we 
should have worked ourselves out of a job by now. 


RECOGNITION AND STATUS 


Self-deprecation may bring equally negative or modest results. Ask 
yourself whether in your company the personnel function has received the 
recognition and status to which it is entitled on the basis of its accepted im- 
portance. Are you Satisfied with the job you are doing—the results you are 
obtaining? What is your standing in the organizational structure? Do you 
participate in policy formulation? Does the production executive in your 
company argue with or overrule the head of the legal, sales, purchasing, or 
engineering departments? Does he exhibit the same respect for your special- 
ized knowledge? 

No doubt we have all experienced feelings of pride when personnel men 
have been elected officers of their companies. It is a great personal accom- 
plishment for them and an important recognition of a personnel principle. 
The savants had long maintained that the personnel manager, in order to 
perform his function properly, needed to be placed organization-wise so that 
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he reported direct to the top operating official, on a level with all other staff 
activities. Many management spokesmen have testified repeatedly to the im- 
portance of personnel management. Its value has been established and 
accepted. Why, then, are there not more personnel men located organization- 
ally so that they are second only to the chief executive ? 

Moreover, if personnel work is as important to the success of an enter- 
prise as we have been told it is by representatives of top management, and as 
we consider it to be, why is it personnel men by now haven’t been selected to 
head up the companies they work for? The answer is that the men who per- 
form the personnel job are in lower general esteem than the principles they 
try to make effective. 

During the war, at a Personnel Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association, General Hershey was asked a question about the draft 
status of employment and personnel managers. He replied as follows: “One 
hundred and thirty million people know they cannot doctor other people ; they 
do not attempt to preach from the pulpit or even from the floor, nor do they 
attempt to build a bridge from blueprints—but they would not hesitate to take 
over your job any time you are ready to step out.” 


A NEW PHILOSOPHY 


The dictionary defines philosophy as the science which investigates the 
facts and principles of reality and of human nature and conduct. We need a 
new personnel philosophy that can stand on its own feet anywhere any time. 
We need to recognize that a really good personnel program is an asset in and 
of itself and can resist the onslaughts of any would-be detractors. We need 
a constructive credo. Our fundamental convictions cannot but influence our 
approach to our job. 

Among other things, we need to work for professional standing. The 
colleges and universities are doing their share by making the educational facili- 
ties available. The American Management Association has done and is doing 
more than perhaps any other organization to improve the status of those in 
personnel work. There has been discussion of the desirability of a profes- 
sional association with codes, standards and the power to accredit. Perhaps 
now is the time for the top men in the field to come together and form such 
an alliance. We need to dispel the impression that the personnel job is one 
which by its very nature is “impossible of achievement,” existing precariously 
between periods of production cost-cutting efforts. 

We have only to Straighten out our thinking in order to answer readily 
the question: of whether employer-employee interests are antagonistic, recipro- 
cal, or organically one. The trinity of interests involved—management, group, 
worker—are organically one. Therein lies the personnel opportunity of the 
future. 


A DYNAMIC APPROACH - 


Mass production has been a distinctly American development. Most 
labor-management problems have stemmed from the feeling of remoteness 
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and insecurity on the part of the individual worker which has resulted. The 
original philosophy of personnel management has been to restore some of 
what was lost when plants grew to a size where the boss could no longer 
know each worker as an individual. The loss of personal contacts resulted in 
the development of prejudices, a lessening of pride in the finished product, 
and feelings of frustration and fear. Europeans admire our mass-production 
techniques but tell us we have allowed our standard of living to outstrip the 
art of living. 

Our new personnel philosophy must take a dynamic, positive approach. 
Instead of attempting to restore something that has been lost we must now 
make constructive efforts to develop means whereby the individual may find 
in work a continuing source of satisfaction and self-expression and thereby 
effect a full release of productive energies. Experimentation must begin 
wherever proved experience stops. Take the apparently simple problem of 
men and women working together. Can anyone tell me whether it is better to 
segregate or not to segregate? Is it satisfactory to have men and women 
working together side by side on the same machine or should we have two 
men together on one machine and two women together on another? Ought 
men and women be working on similar jobs in the same department ? What are 
the relative benefits in terms of human values as well as efficiency ? 

According to John Dewey, we should obtain pleasure in activity itself 
rather than in rewards. Certainly that statement alone opens up a whole new 
field for exploration. New facts about the human mind and human body are 
constantly being discovered and made available for application to the per- 
sonnel field. This approach assumes tremendous significance when we remem- 
ber that under the conditions of a welfare state, into which some of our 
government leaders seem intent upon pushing us, the inducement to work 
will need to be internally stimulated. 


PRESENT OBJECTIVES 


The purpose and goals of the personnel department must become in- 
creasingly broad if the reconciliation of the individual with his total work 
environment is to be realized. This must be accomplished as an economic as 
well as a social measure, which will be beneficial to the whole enterprise and 
its purposes. Minimum objectives at the present time are indicated as follows: 

1. The total adjustment of the worker to his job. 

2. Harmonious worker-union-management relations. 

3. A management organization sincerely interested in the philosophy 
and purpose of a personnel program and actively engaged in de- 
veloping and supporting such a program. 

The development of a knowledge of human behavior so that some 
measure of prediction becomes possible. 

accomplish these objectives we need to develop : 

A sound employee relations program fitted to the particular re- 
quirements of the organization. 

Means of avoiding industrial strife. 

Sound personnel policies which forecast rather than summarize, 
preferably written, and available to all employees. 
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Adequate procedures and standards for implementing personnel 
policies. 

Methods of complete integration into a clearly defined manage- 
ment organization, each member trained to make effective the per- 
sonnel policies of the company. 

Means to understand the attitude of people working for the com- 
pany and to reflect that attitude to top management. 

The confidence and good will of workers and their families, union 
representatives, management and the public toward the personnel 
program of the company. 

A program of research and experimentation and encouragement 
of intra-industry and intra-community cooperation in the develop- 
ment of adequate personnel practices and procedures. 

Sources of information which will make it possible to furnish 
pertinent personnel data to other departments. 

Sustained faith in the importance of the task to be accomplished 
so as to be able to survive temporary setbacks and thereby insure 
the continuance of the personnel department and of efforts to 
accomplish its purposes and goals. 


‘ 


CONCLUSION 


I believe it was Mary Follett who pointed out that we can’t organize to 
solve problems, we can only organize to meet them. None of us can know 
what the industrial picture will be like ten years hence. But what we think 
and do now will greatly influence the situation then. Accordingly, in order to 
reach maximum effectiveness in our job, we must strive constantly to achieve 
full functional recognition at top levels and a voice in policy-making. 

By means of a new and dynamic philosophy, by continued adherence to a 
high standard of personal integrity, by professional training, by research, by 
faith in our work, let us maintain the high ideals of the personnel calling. 
Let us accomplish our purposes with credit and distinction; let us work 
patiently and unfalteringly toward our ultimate goal. Woodrow Wilson, 
almost half a century ago, in stating the purpose of education at Princeton, 
coined the slogan, “Princeton in the service of the nation.” Let us adopt as 
our philosophy and our slogan, “Personnel Management in the service of 

"9 
man. 





SUPERVISORS’ ATTITUDES AND JOB PERFORMANCE 


By MILTON M. MANDELL 


Chief, Administrative and Management Testing 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


A novel approach to supervisory selection. which promises to improve the 
effectiveness of industry's selection programs, is described here by Mr. Mandell. 
By appraising the potential supervisor's basic set of attitudes toward people— _ 
i.e., by determining whether he is positive or negative in his feelings about 
others—it is possible to distinguish superior from inferior candidates. Since 
these attitudes are too deep-rooted to be readily modified by training, a test 


such as the author describes might well be made an integral part of supervisory 
selection programs. 


7 significant influence of personality on the quality of supervisory 
performance reduces the validity of written tests for supervisory selection. 
While a number of studies have indicated that written tests do help in select- 
ing supervisors,* it is obvious that they are fallible devices. There is little 
or no evidence that supplementation of testing by oral interviews is of sub- 
stantial aid in most cases. To help meet this problem, a test of supervisory 
attitudes has been devised. ; 


Presented below is a brief report on a study of the relationship between 
the supervisory attitudes test and job performance. Included in the study 
were 165 first-line supervisors of skilled and unskilled trades employees, 40 
supervisors of professional meteorologists, 28 supervisors of clerical em- 
ployees, and 45 persons in procedures, organization analysis, and personnel 
work, most of whom had supervisory responsibilities. The determination 
as to which were superior in job performance and which were inferior was 
made by the colleagues and superiors of these employees. 


HOW THE TEST WAS ADMINISTERED 


The supervisory attitudes test, which takes about 15 minutes, was admin- 
istered in the following form: Forty statements were presented. The sub- 


jects included in the study were told, “Each of these statements relates to 


problems that supervisors have in evaluating their employees and conditions 
relating to employment. You are to decide for each statement whether you: 
(A) strongly agree; (B) agree; (C) are undecided or uncertain; (D) 
disagree ; or (E) strongly disagree.” 


Listed below are the statements and the answers that were significant in 
distinguishing the better from the poorer supervisors, and the direction of the 
data—that is, whether the answer given is the one taken by superior or in- 
ferior supervisors. In some instances, more than one answer has significance. 

Statement Answer Direction 
Most ‘workers are less efficient than workers 10 years 
ago 
\ person is likely to rise to the top in his kind of 
work so long as he is ambitious, even if he is not 
suited to the kind of work D 





Inferior 





Superior 


* See the studies cited in Mandell, Milton, “Selection of Blue-Collar and White-Collar Supervisors,” 
PERSONNEL, March, 1948, pp. 321-327. 
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Statement Answer Direction 
Almost any kind of person can succeed in almost any C Inferior 
kind of job if he tries hard enough coemcncnnnmnnen E Superior 
Human beings hardly ever learn to avoid making the 
same mistakes twice 
Most people lack patience with a “shrinking violet” 
type of man Superior 
Most people spend too much time thinking about them- Inferior 
selves Superior 
Most employees are disgusted with employees who Inferior 
“get by” rather than do their full share Superior 
Most people think that someone is reading their C Inferior 
thoughts Superior 
Most people have fears about other people that are 
later found to be incorrect 
Most people feel they do not get the credit they 
deserve for things they have accomplished cen. Superior 
Most people try to determine the real reasons why Superior 
others are nice to them , Inferior 


Superior 














Inferior 








FAITH IN PEOPLE THE DISTINGUISHING FACTOR 


The explanation that is offered for these varying answers of the better 
and poorer supervisors is that the poorer supervisors reveal a lack of faith in 


human beings—they are pessimistic, and they are “sour.” Note, for exangple, 


the statement above that “Most people spend too much time thinking about 
themselves.” Observe that the inferior supervisors agree with the statement, 
while the superior ones disagree. It is obvious that this supervisory attitude 
test in an indirect manner makes supervisors express their own feelings. 

Like other attempts to obtain information on the personality characteris- 


tics of individuals, the supervisory attitude test can be “fudged”; in other 
words, the candidate can give the answer that he thinks will be right rather 
than express his own feelings. To counteract this, the supervisory attitudes 
test can be used as a basis for discussion, with the expectation that the genuine 
feelings of the individuals will then be revealed. 

One of the special values of the supervisory attitudes test is that it 
measures characteristics different from those measured by the usual written 
tests. It has low correlation with such tests as those of supervisory judg- 
ment, reading comprehension, and mechanical principles. 


CONCLUSION 


The data available indicate that superior supervisors can be differentiated 
from inferior supervisors on the basis of their attitudes on the types of 
problems mentioned. This study of approximately 275 supervisors in differ- 
ent types of work indicates that these attitudes should be an important con- 
sideration in supervisory selection. It is the writer’s opinion that the reasons 
for maintaining such attitudes are too fundamental to be modified in the usual 
limited type of supervisory training program. If this is so, it reinforces the 
need to measure those-attitudes before filling supervisory positions. 

The importance of good supervisory attitudes in successful work per- 
formance is well demonstrated in the remark in the New York Times of 
October 13 regarding Casey Stengel, the manager of the world-champion 
Yankees. The reporter for the Times said about Stengel: “He found some- 
thing nice to say about everyone, a habit which, incidentally, had much to do 
with his success in welding the injury-ridden Yankees together into one of the 
most spirited squads baseball had known.” 





ESTABLISHING A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT IN 
AN OVERSEAS BRANCH OR AFFILIATE 


By STRUBBE McCONNELL, Jr. 
Overseas Employee Relations Advisor 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


In addition to the obvious complications arising out of differences in lan- 
guage and customs, the establishment of an overseas personnel department 
presents other special problems. Chief among these are the general lack of 
training and skills among local workers; low literacy rates in some countries; 
complex legislative requirements; soft-currency problems—all of which are 
further complicated by the nationalistic feeling in most countries which de- 
mands use of local labor to the maximum extent possible. In this article 
Mr. McConnell examines the major problems that must be considered, and to 
some extent solved in advance, if the arrival of the American personnel man 
in the overseas unit is to mean, in effect, the importing of good management. 


HE establishment of an overseas personnel department obviously involves 

many problems which are identical to those encountered in setting up any 
personnel department and, since these have been covered thoroughly in existing 
personnel literature,* they will not be treated here. Rather, the purpose of this 
artigle is to examine some of the special problems which are peculiar to the 
establishment of an overseas personnel department and to discuss the differ- 
ences in approach required to handle them. 


STATUS OF THE FUNCTION 


In this country the function of dealing with employees is known by several 
names, such as “labor relations,” “personnel relations,” “employee relations” 
and the like, but the term, “industrial relations,” seems to find a more general 
acceptance in the South American areas. (In many European countries this 
term is limited to the collective bargaining process and related areas.) The words 
“employee” and “labor” have distinctly different connotations in most foreign 
countries from that found in the U.S.A. Abroad, the word “employee” usually 
refers to white-collar groups, whereas the word “laborer” or “worker” refers 
to individuals who work with their hands and usually includes all types of 
craftsmen. 

Industrial relations has a strong tendency in some countries to be more of 
a line type of function than a strictly staff activity. This does not mean that 
industrial relations should or will continue as a line function, as there is no valid 
reason why this work cannot be performed on a fully staff basis in almost any 
foreign venture just as well as it is here. 


SELECTION OF STAFF 


The selection of a manager of an overseas branch or unit industrial rela- 
tions office should be based on the same general qualifications desired in an 
industrial relations executive for domestic service, but certain attributes are of 
particular importance. In addition to being intelligent, alert, well-trained in his 


these, How to Establish and Maintain a Personnel Department, Research Report No. 4, 
anagement Association. 


* See, canny 
American M 
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field, personable and likable, and possessing executive ability, he must be excep- 
tionally free from bias, especially in regard to race and religion. He should also 
be thoroughly familiar with the language and customs of the country and under- 
stand the temperament of the people with whom he will be concerned. Where 
feasible, he should be a national of the country in which the operation exists, 
if one can be found who is sufficiently well trained to do the job. It is sometimes 
satisfactory, however, to accept a national who possesses all the qualifications 
except training in the specific field of industrial relations and give him training 
at the home office, where he would not only learn the necessary techniques but 
would also absorb some of the American philosophy of human relations in a 
free competitive society. Usually it is preferable to make sure that the man 
selected has the right philosophy and desired training, even though he may not 
yet fully measure up in knowledge of the language and customs of the country. 
It is easier to teach an intelligent person a new language and set of customs than 
it is to change his philosophy of industrial relations, human relations, and other 
similar matters. The selection of the remainder of the industrial relations staff 
will depend, to a great extent, upon the man who fills the top position, but the 
majority of the staff should be nationals of the country, familiar with local laws 
and customs, who can be trained in modern industrial relations practices. 

Many of these considerations regarding the selection of the manager and 
staff will depend on whether a new branch or unit is being established or the 
function of industrial relations is being introduced or broadened in an existing 
unit. Much of this work may have already been done, particularly with respect 
to the staff, in which case the problem might resolve itself into one of replacing 
unqualified people. , 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


In many cases executive management waits too long before deciding to go 
ahead on a logical basis and provide local management in the foreign field with 
adequate tools for industrial relations. The time of the new industrial relations 
manager is often taken up at first with handling collective bargaining or other 
emergencies. However, a definite industrial relations program should be devel- 
oped regardless of the condition in which the foreign unit is found. This program 
should be formulated in conjunction with a complete study of existing policies 
and procedures in effect in the unit*involved. A thorough study should be made 
of existing policies (or in a new unit of prevailing practices in the locality) and 
a plan developed to meet current needs. This plan should cover the following 


suggested areas, with addition or modifications to suit local conditions in the 
country : 


National and local legislation affecting industrial relations. 

Collective bargaining or other relations with employees; union relations if any. 
Compensation—cost of living data; prevailing rates of pay; hours of work, etc. 
Employment—sources of supply; selection methods, e.g., interviews, testing, 
references, etc.; qualification analysis; physical examinations. 

Safety—of personnel and equipment; inspection of plant or office; use of safe- 
guards; employee education. 

Training—analysis of needs based on educational and training level of the 
country, to meet immediate needs and later to qualify employees for upgrading. 
Employee welfare—benefit. plans for sickness and accident: pension plans: 
policy on death and termination. (These must be integrated with social legisla- 
tion which in many countries is much more extensive than in the U.S.A.) 
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. Employee services, recreation, etc—living quarters; commissaries; clubs; 
facilities ; credit unions; publications; community relations; and many others. 

. Communications between management and employees. : : 

. Expatriate personnel—employment; transportation; training; housing; com- 
pensation ; etc. 


Whether the unit is new or long established, the incoming industrial rela- 
tions manager should determine where he stands on the policy matters listed 
above, put into writing a proposed program of action, and get clearance and 
support from his management on a definite plan for the future. 

After this rather large initial step has been taken, it is considered desirable 
to prepare an industrial relations policy manual which will reduce all existing 
policies to writing. A copy of this should be furnished to all supervisors. The 
manual should, of course, be revised as policies are developed so that each super- 
visor will be kept advised of any changes. 

Probably the chief difference between this practice and the preparation of 
a manual for domestic use is the necessity for preparing written material in two 
languages. This has certain obvious problems inherent in the differences in con- 
notation of words. There should be thorough understanding on the part of 
supervisors—and particularly of those who are nationals of the country of oper- 
ation—regarding the meaning and intent of the various policies. The policy 
manual should be released coincidentally with a series of supervisory training 
conferences to explain thoroughly the background and purpose of policies 
included in the manual. Any expatriate supervisors should be well informed, in 
addition, about their responsibilities under labor and social legislation in the 
country. 

In developing his plan, the industrial relations executive should at the same 
time try to establish policy-making machinery which will provide for the careful 
consideration, clearance and implementation of policies as they are needed. 
Means for accomplishing this include use of an industrial relations committee, 
which may or may not be essentially the same as the board of management or 
board of directors. Such a committee might be made up of major department 
heads. In smaller units, study and preparation may be undertaken by the indus- 
trial relations staff for clearance with the general manager. In any event, it is 
imperative in foreign installations to seek the advice and counsel whenever pos- 
sible of a national—preferably one who is familiar with local legislation. It 
would be difficult to overemphasize the point that policies, even though perfectly 
satisfactory in the U.S.A., cannot be transplanted to foreign locations without 
careful sudy. In many cases alteration or amendment is essential to meet local 
laws, custom or practice. 


LOCAL LEGISLATION 


In some foreign countries labor and social legislation is occasionally written 
by individuals who are not sufficiently familiar with the problems. Sometimes 
legislation is rushed through to fulfill political promises and its language makes 
interpretation difficult. Unless the law is very clear, or it has been interpreted 
by an administrative division of the local government, no action should be taken 
on a new law without checking with legal counsel, with other companies in the 
area (especially national companies), or with the administrative body. In some 
cases laws are broad and general. The administrative regulations which put the 
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law into effect are most important from the viewpoint of the employer who is 
trying to adjust his operation to a new situation. Obviously, dangerous pre- 
cedents can be established by misinterpretation. 

Further, a study of bills which are being considered by the legislative body 
may put management in a position to take action which will minimize the 
changes necessary to comply, should the measure become law. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The manner in which collective bargaining or labor relations problems are 
handled may be the determining factor in the success of the entire overseas 
operation. Many foreign countries now have some form of “labor rights” law 
permitting the formation of unions and outlining their privileges and respon- 
sibilities (if any). In very few instances is the legislation as comprehensive as 
that of the U.S.A. and, in some cases, due to lack of clear-cut legal rights and 
limitations, union-management relationships are somewhat difficult to nail 
down. (There are still some countries without any law which recognizes the 
existence of labor unions, but it is expected that this condition will be short- 


lived.) 


tn any event, it is necessary to make a thorough review of the law and of 
the extent to which it has been made applicable through administrative regula- 
tions. Moreover, care must be exercised to make sure that any union which is 
in the picture is recognized properly; that is, differentiation should be made 
between a union representing employees in your foreign unit only, as contrasted 
to a federation of such similar unions which might represent the industry or even 
all workmen in the country, with the expected diversified interests and problems. 
Such federations are not so easily identified in some foreign countries as are 
the CIO and the AFL in the U.S.A. Further, there is a tendency in some for- 
eign countries for firms to form employer associations. For lack of proper 
guidance or other reasons, these may become the employer representative at the 
bargaining table—perhaps with undesirable results. This might, for example, 


force all companies to be limited by the wishes of the less progressive organi- 
zations in the group. 


It is the custom in many foreign countries for unions to ally themselves 
with a political party and use it to foster their favored candidate for office. As a 
result, the industrial relations manager in the foreign unit frequently finds 
himself walking a tightrope. He will be faced by a list of union demands. He 
must recommend to management solutions which will provide equitable treat- 
ment for all concerned and at the same time not place the company in the light 
of favoring one political candidate or another. Here, again, he needs advice 


and counsel from nationals of the country who know the customs and prevailing 
practice. 


The extent to which collective bargaining has developed varies widely from 
country to country, and the extent to which the industrial relations manager 
should recommend concessions depends in large measure on the degree of this 
development. The efforts of unions and other groups to secure better wages, 
hours and working conditions, however, appear to be world-wide. In any event, 
a sound industrial relations program should reflect the following : 
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A knowledge of the compensation payable for various types of work; fixed rates 
and ranges. 


The recognition of service in making promotions. 


Safe working conditions and adequate protection for the worker and his family 
in case of disability due to accidents. 


Social security. In most European countries the worker looks to the state for 
this protection. There is a growing tendency in South America to expect em- 
ployers to supplement national or state programs. Some of these requests are 
creeping into collective contracts. : 


Some employee participation in determining the conditions of work. 
Some employee participation in other operating questions. This trend varies from 


joint management in Germany, and joint consultation in England and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, to labor-management committees in Latin America. 


- COMPENSATION 


Compensation is the most important factor in industrial relations anywhere, 
and particularly in foreign locations. It is an area in which the management of 
a foreign unit should be thoroughly informed prior to taking any action, or— 
if the unit is already established—before making any further moves. The basic 
concept of compensation may be different from that normally encountered in 
the U.S.A. Generally compensation in the U.S.A. is considered to include prac- 
tically all the remuneration received by an employee except company contribu- 
tions to certain benefit plans, pensions, insurance, sickness pay, etc. An em- 
ployee is usually hired at a salary commensurate with the duties and responsi- 
bilities performed. This is not always true in foreign locations, where the so- 
called “Old World philosophy” of employing at very low rates and advancing 
an employee annually or at other periods throughout his service may prevail. 
Because of these considerations, a thorough survey of local practices with 
respect to compensation should be made, particularly among the national com- 
panies. 

Social legislation may cause companies in the area to pay relatively low 
salaries, supplemented by bonuses of various types, including cash, products, 
clothing, free hospitalization, etc. Moreover, differentials for skills may be 
entirely different from those in the U.S.A. Further, cost-of-living indexes may 
be unreliable because of differences in the method of pricing or because of the 
wide discrepancies sometimes encountered between the incomes of the laborer 
and the white-collar worker. It may be necessary in some cases to establish 
machinery for developing a satisfactory cost-of-living index. This can be based 
on formulas developed for this purpose, but the items priced may be widely 
dissimilar as a result of differing consumer habits in the country. Before final 
decision is made on a compensation scheme, the costs of other activities, such as 
social benefits, company support of commissaries, sports, clubs, mess halls, etc., 
should be examined. Such costs can be much higher than would normally be 
experienced domestically. In fact, in some cases substantial reserves must be 
set up to meet obligations with respect to social benefits. 

Finally, in soft-currency countries, the payment of expatriates in U. S. 
dollars sometimes poses a problem and may cause dissatisfaction among national 
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employees. This should be looked into and a policy developed which will pro- 
duce the least possible friction. 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Policy with respect to employment may differ depending upon the location 
of the enterprise, since housing and transportation of both national and expatri- 
ate personnel may be involved. In some foreign countries no unoccupied housing 
is available for new employees. This can pose serious problems. 

Depending upon the type of enterprise, certain required skills may be diffi- 
cult to find. Therefore careful screening will be necessary in the employment 
division, and placement interviews should be quite thorough. If the operation 
is sufficiently large to justify it, a testing procedure may be highly desirable. 
In some foreign countries nationals may be inclined to inflate their capabilities. 
Moreover, in certain countries there is the danger of picking up a financial 
obligation for back pension if the employee has worked previously in a similar 
industry. Checks should be established to ascertain obligations of this type and 
a policy established as to whether the company is willing to assume such obliga- 
tions in order to acquire the services of the individual. 

Personnel who are called upon in the regular exercise of their duties to 
handle cash or negotiable instruments should be bonded. In many foreign coun- 
tries much business is done on a cash basis rather than by check payments or 
the use of credit. 

In view of the higher disease incidence in some foreign countries a careful 
system of physical examination is recommended. Minimum requirements should 


be established for general employment, with perhaps higher standards for spe- 
cific jobs which have more exacting physical requirements. 


SAFETY AND HYGIENE 


As in domestic units, adequate provision must be made for the safety and 
hygiene of employees and the protection of company property and equipment. 
It may be found, however, that employee education along safety and hygiene 
lines is more of a problem in overseas units because of the lack of educational 
programs in other local industries and because of the general low literacy rate 
in some locations. Safety information and posters must be written in the national 
language and must be so prepared as to appeal to the local people. 

Personal hygiene can be’a major problem because of the lack of elementary 
education in this regard. In some instances the higher disease incidence increases 
the general exposure. Some care must be exercised in developing policies along 
these lines because of the objections of some nationals to education of this type. 
They may tend to feel that what was good for their forebears is good enough for 


them. Joint committees of labor and management have been found useful in 
meeting this problem. 


TRAINING 


The training program, again, will follow the same general lines as in domes- 
tic establishments, with certain adaptations to local requirements. It should be 
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prepared to meet immediate needs first and provide for long-term upgrading 
and replacement needs later. Certain difficulties with respect to language can be 
anticipated. Due to the educational level generally encountered, more training 
than is usually given in the U.S.A. may be needed to meet skill requirements and 
to provide material for upgrading. 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE 


Relatively extensive programs of employee welfare will be required in many 
foreign locations because they are the custom of the country ; in some cases they 
are required by legislation. It is particularly important that such programs be 
integrated with the benefits already provided for by legislation. In many cases 
proposed or existing programs will be made impractical by the broad welfare 
requirements of local legislation. Here, again, a survey of local practices is 
involved. Local custom may lay particular stress on certain phases of employee 
welfare, such as hospitalization, life insurance or pensions, yet overlook such 
important contingencies as, for example, accidents. It is recommended that 
the industrial relations executive lean rather heavily on the side of local custom 
and practice, and at the same time try to make reasonable provisions for a well- 
rounded program within his cost limits after all legal obligations have been met. 
It is necessary to review all employee welfare plans rather frequently, particu- 
larly in the light of possible new legislation. 


MISCELLANEOUS POLICIES 


It may sometimes seem to us here in the U.S.A. that units in foreign coun- 
tries have almost an excess of miscellaneous employee relations activities, such 
as employee clubs, sports activities, commissaries, mess halls, living quarters, 
etc. Possibly a closer examination would disclose, however, that they are justi- 
fiéd in many cases. The amount of company financial participation does generally 
exceed that found in the U.S.A. This situation is often a result of local custom 
which had its origin in paternalistic practices of some companies. Many of these 
endeavors have a definite employee relations value, however, and should be 
pursued by the industrial relations man to the extent indicated by local custom 
and his company’s ability and willingness to finance them. A recommended 
course of action is to insist on partial financing by the employees, where pos- 
sible, to assure maintaining interest and a sense of responsibility. In some 
instances it has been found more desirable to convert a commissary subsidy into 
a salary increase and permit commissary prices to fluctuate with the general 
market, rather than to continue a commissary subsidy which is not properly 
recognized by the employee as an employee welfare expense. 


COMMUNICATION 


Communication between management and employees may be difficult in 
foreign countries where the literacy rate is low. Many other factors also serve 
to make free flow of communication harder to accomplish than in the U.S.A. 
However, intelligent planning can develop satisfactory channels. Chief among 
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these is face-to-face contact. Use of photographs, exhibits, strip films and motion 
pictures is also helpful, together with full utilization of employee meetings, 
sports events, committee activities, etc., as opportunities for constructive inter- 
change between management and employees. 


EXPATRIATE PERSONNEL 


In some foreign countries it will not be possible to fill certain jobs with 
nationals of the country and, as a result, importation of skilled personnel— 
particularly technically trained people—will be necessary. In such cases, policies 
must be developed which are generous enough to attract people into foreign 
service. The policies must be coordinated with similar policies applying to na- 
tionals, however, so as to avoid any resultant dissatisfaction. Certain physical 
details, such as the transportation of expatriate personnel, are readily arranged 
for. But training employees in the language and customs of a foreign country ; 
housing the employees and their families, particularly in a remote location; 
and payment of compensation in soft-currency countries will require special 
attention and careful study. Furloughs (vacations in the U.S.A.), sick leave, 
deaths abroad, schooling for children, and similar problems further complicate 
the employment of expatriate personnel. It is wise to develop general policies 
covering these and related questions before they actually arise. Emergency 
answers may establish precedents which make it difficult to formulate more 
desirable policies later on. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, close attention must be given the underlying causes of dif- 
ference in policy and policy determination in a foreign installation as compared 
with a domestic unit. These causes are principally differences in languages and 
customs ; general lack of training and skills (particularly technical) ; the low 
literacy rate in some countries ; soft-currency problems; a general nationalistic 
feeling demanding the use of nationals to the maximum extent possible; pre- 
vailing practices in local industry ; complex legislative requirements ; and the 
need for adaptations to a different set of mores and customs. As far as basic 
philosophy is concerned with respect to general human relations, there is not 
too much difference between present-day industrial relations for an American 
management operating in the U.S.A. or abroad. 





A CoRRECTION 


Through a clerical error, three correlations cited in the article, “Factors 
Involved in Establishing a Merit-Rating Scale,” (PERSONNEL, September, 1949) 
appeared as minus instead of plus figures. These correlations, correctly shown 
in Table IX, were incorrectly reproduced in the text (next-to-last paragraph, 
page 113). 














THE PLACE OF THE WAGE SURVEY* 


By DAVID W. BELCHER 
Center for Continuation Study 
University of Minnesota 


Properly used, the wage survey can be an invaluable means of maintaining 
sound and equitable pay rates and assembling useful data for wage negotia- 
tions. However, many survey methods in common use contain a number of 
built-in hazards that may make for inexact and misleading results. Here is 
a helpful analysis of the pitfalls to be avoided in conducting wage surveys, 
with concrete suggestions for determining which jobs should be studied. 
selecting the most appropriate survey sample, using interviews and question- 
naires for obtaining wage information, and properly interpreting the data. This 
paper was originally presented at an Institute on Industrial Wages and Hours 
conducted at the University of Minnesota. 


NE of the most important elements in wage determination today is the 

wage survey. In a study recently completed in the East covering 107 manu- 
facturing concerns employing approximately two million workers, 95 per cent 
of the firms covered stated that they used wage surveys for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and adjusting the levels of their wages. Fifty per cent not only claimed 
to use surveys conducted by employer organizations and other companies, but 
said they also made surveys of their own. 

It was found to be common practice for many companies to make surveys 
at regular intervals—usually twice a year at each plant location—and more fre- 
quent special surveys when necessary. Some companies claimed to make surveys 
almost constantly. One firm reported that it receives and uses four separate 
association surveys (one of which is conducted monthly) and four separate sur- 
veys conducted by individual companies. In the Twin City area, two trade 
associations comprising 700 and 400 firms respectively make regular quarterly 
surveys on three classes of jobs. A combination of 20 large firms makes monthly 
surveys; and several large firms claim to make extensive wage surveys at least 
twice a year. 

Such effort, expense and time as that involved in these projects must be 
serving a useful end. But just why is this wage data so important ? 

First, any organization employing people needs comparable wage data to 
maintain a stable working force. Unless employees regard their compensation 
as fair and comparable to what they could get in other similar organizations, 
their morale and output may be under par. And if they regard the wage program 
as inadequate, they may seek employment elsewhere. Second, a business organi- 
zation is not fulfilling its obligations to stockholders, nor is a government agency 
discharging its duties to taxpayers, if because of inadequate information more 
than the market rate is paid for workers. Third, labor organizations using inac- 
curate wage data are not performing their function in the best interests of the 
members. Fourth, the public is in need of sound wage information to guide public 
policy. 


* Many of the materials discussed in this paper are presented in greater detail in How To Make a Wage 
Survey, by David W. Belcher and Herbert G. Heneman ( University of Minnesota Industrial Relations 
Center, Technical Report No. 2, 1948). Copies may be obtained for $1.00 from the Professional Col- 
leges Bookstore, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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More specifically, it would be inadvisable for an organization—whether a 
labor union, business firm, or government agency—to enter into wage negoti- 
ation without adequate information. And certainly no new enterprise should 
begin selecting employees and no going organization should budget operations 
or install a job evaluation plan without a knowledge of wages currently being 
paid in the community or the industry. 


PROBLEMS IN MAKING WAGE SURVEYS 


These needs are important. It is easy to see why wage surveys are neces- 
sary. But there is a question as to whether current methods of making wage sur- 
veys are providing the information needed. Not that some good methods aren’t 


in use. It is simply that there are so many difficulties to be circumvented. Some 
of these difficulties are: 


1. Job titles alone are often meaningless. A bookkeeper in one organization may 
be doing work assigned to a recording clerk in another. One firm may have what 
it calls a messenger doing the work which another firm assigns to the office boy. It is 
equally possible that two firms may have the same job titles attached to jobs having 
widely different duties. A bookkeeper in one organization may spend her days post- 
ing accounts payable, while a bookkeeper in another may check billing and send out 
past-due notices. If wage information is asked for by job title under any of these 
circumstances, inaccuracies are bound to occur. It can be seen from this that proper 
comparison cannot be made unless the duties of the jobs being compared are defi- 
nitely determined from well-constructed job descriptions. 

2. Methods of compensation differ greatly. Overtime, shift differentials, and non- 
production bonuses are usually thought of as part of pay. But because these provi- 
sions differ so widely from one company to another, they must be removed before 
the rates reported are comparable. About the same problem occurs if the participating 
organizations are asked for “average wages.” Here, the figures reported may repre- 
sent any of several different kinds of averages or they may be mere guesses. 

3. Checking one or two jobs is often misleading. Wage surveys should be con- 
cerned with the wage structures of cooperating organizations. To get this informa- 
tion, representative jobs should be checked. Checking a few jobs and using the 
information obtained can easily disrupt very desirable and well-founded wage dif- 
ferentials. 

4. Equal wage rates may not mean that two jobs pay equal compensation. Work- 
ing conditions, “fringe issues,” and personnel policies must also be considered. Low 


pay may be offset by a clean place to work, a liberal vacation policy, or an under- 
standing foreman. 


WEAKNESSES OF SOME SURVEY METHODS 


These are only a few of the problems in making a wage survey. Unfortu- 
nately, the most common survey methods do not solve them. A few words about 
these common wage survey methods will emphasize the inadequacy of much 
published wage information and further stress the need for improved procedures 
in making wage surveys: 

One of these methods might be called a job title inquiry. Here, one execu- 
tive or labor leader may call or write another and ask, “What are your rates for 
assemblers?” The answer may fail to take into account any or all of the fol- 
lowing possibilities : 

(1) Different duties may be performed by assemblers in the two plants. 

(2) The wage rate reported may include overtime, shift differentials, and the like; 
or it may be an average calculated by any of several methods. 

(3) Non-monetary factors, such as lunch and rest periods, free goods and services 


or sick leave pay, will probably not be reported. 
(4) The rate for one job will tell nothing about the rate structure. 
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Another method more generally used may be called a mailed job description 
inquiry. Here, a questionnaire containing job titles and summary job descrip- 
tions is sent to organizations participating in the survey. The job descriptions 
may be made up in the inquiring organization or adapted from other sources. 
The results obtaned by this method depend on (1) the respondent’s knowledge 
of job analysis, (2) the importance the respondent attaches to the survey, and 
(3) the general press of business. If the questionnaire is turned over to a pay- 
roll clerk for completion, he may fill in the information by job title, thus sub- 
jecting the survey to many of the inaccuracies of the job title inquiry method. 
Even where this is not the case, a respondent’s lack of understanding of job 
analysis coupled with the brevity of the enclosed job descriptions may reduce 
the value of the data. 

Remember, data collected by the two methods just described are used to 
filla variety of needs. Decisions may be made, negotiations carried forward, and 
advice given on the strength of this information. Some of the risks involved in 
the use of inaccurate wage information are: 

1. All or part of an organization’s workforce may be lost because a reported job 
rate is used which refers to a job entailing widely different duties. 
Consistent wage rate structures may be disrupted (with consequent employee 
dissatisfaction) as a result of acceptance of an incorrectly reported rate. 


Labor costs may be set above competitive levels where rates reported for com- 
parison are inaccurate. 
Negotiations may break down where one party to a dispute regards incorrect 
wage data as unalterable facts and refuses to compromise. 
Expenditures for job evaluation plans may be wasted when such plans are in- 
stalled in conformance with an inaccurate wage survey. 

. Workers may be underpaid for the duties which they are performing. 


These dangers become even more pronounced because of the common ten- 
dency to regard all figures as facts. 


INSURING ACCURACY 


If the need for wage information is as great and most present methods are 
as inadequate as the foregoing would indicate, it is important that procedures 
be developed to make possible the collection of accurate wage information. Let 
us now devote our attention to methods designed toward this end. It might be 
well to mention here that the methods presented may be used by government 
- agencies, labor unions, trade associations, or individual firms. 

The first step in any survey is to determine the purpose to be accomplished. 
Its purpose might be to secure wage data to prepare a case for forthcoming 
negotiations, or to obtain prevailing rates in the market before installing an 
almost completed job evaluation plan. On the other hand, the purpose may be 
more general, requiring only information on personnel practices in the commu- 
nity—vacation plans or sick leave provisions. In any event, definition of pur- 
pose is a major step in deciding what jobs and what companies are to be in- 
cluded in the survey, and what information is desired. 

The next step is to determine what jobs are to be studied. Making a study 
of all jobs in the plants to be covered would be very costly and time-consuming. 
Fortunately, it isn’t necessary. The experience of many organizations has shown 
that typical collective bargaining and wage administrative practices are based 
on a limited number of key jobs. These key jobs are selected on the basis of the 
following criteria : 
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. Jobs selected should cover the complete range of jobs. 
. Jobs selected should be numerically important. 
3. Jobs selected should be those typically used in collective bargaining. 

Jobs selected should be well-known to executives and labor representatives in the 
locality or industry. 

. Jobs selected should be relatively stable. 

. Jobs selected should be good reference points as to the level of difficulty and 
responsibility. 

. Jobs selected should have no unreasonable surplus or shortage of workers qualified 
to fill them. 


. Jobs selected should be susceptible to clear, concise description. 

The number of key jobs to be included depends on the range of plants and 

industries to be covered, the purpose of the survey, and the time and money 
available. The lumber industry, for example, might be surveyed adequately by 
selection of fewer jobs than the automobile industry. Lower limits of 10 and 
upper limits of 400 have been proposed, with 20 to 30 regarded as the optimum 
number. Actually, if key jobs must be covered to meet the criteria outlined, the 
number will seldom exceed 30. 
. The next step in wage survey procedure is the writing of job descriptions. 
In general, a properly constructed job description should answer the following 
questions: What is done on the job? How is it done? Why is it done? Are 
there any special working conditions? What kind of person is required? So 
important is this step that if all others were followed to the letter, the use of poor 
jobidescriptions might seriously reduce the value of the survey. 

Job descriptions may be developed in at least three ways: (1) by foremen, 
trained in job analysis and aided by the worker, (2) by a committee coordinated 
by the personnel department, (3) by a specially trained individual generally 
referred to as a job analyst. 

Whatever the method of constructing job descriptions, it is first necessary 
to sell employees on the program. They should be told the purpose of the job 
descriptions and what they have to gain in helping to make them properly. Then 
the employee may be asked to complete a questionnaire. This is only the begin- 
ning, however, because the completed questionnaire will probably reflect the 
employee’s verbal and sales abilities as well as the content of the job. The chief 
function of this questionnaire is to secure worker cooperation. Then supervisors 
may be asked to fill out questionnaires on the duties of the workers under them. 
The advantage of this procedure is the supervisor’s greater consciousness of the 
interrelationship and comparability of various jobs in the plant. 

When the questionnaires have been completed, it is advisable to turn them 
over to someone trained in job analysis. This person may observe the operation 
and interview the worker and the supervisor. He then writes up the job descrip- 


tion in standard form, getting worker and foreman approval before regarding 
it as complete. 


SELECTING THE SURVEY SAMPLE 


The next step is deciding what firms are to be included in the survey. They 
should be carefully selected on the basis of (1) type of industry and (2) extent 
of competition for personnel—that is, an attempt should first be made to cover 
firms in the same industry as the surveying organization; and second, firms 
should be included that compete for the same type of worker employed by the 
surveying organization. 
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Usually an attempt is made to get rates applicable to a specific local labor 
market. Here; organizations should be included that meet the following criteria: 
(1) The firms selected must be within traveling or commuting distance (usually 
not over an hour) from where the majority of the workers live; and (2) the 
firms selected must be large enough to insure that any averages calculated from 
their figures will be reliable. 

The number of firms to be included in the survey depends on the number 
available for selection that will meet the criteria just mentioned. Probably 20 
to 30 is the optimum number. Less than 20 may be surveyed, however, if no 
more than this number meet the standards. It is wise to include enough firms, 
so that the figures of one participant will not unduly influence the total. 

The nex step is determining the information to be collected. A wage survey 
should obtain not only wage data but information as well on “fringe issues,” 
working conditions and personnel policies and practices. From the data col- 
lected, each employer may attempt to compare the attractiveness of his jobs with 
those of other employers. The information desired may be classified into (1) 
wage rates and (2) policies and practices affecting income. 

In order to insure comparability of wage information from one organization 
to another, wage rates must be expressed in commen terms. A base rate, with 
overtime, shift differentials, and non-production bonuses deducted, meets this 
requirement for hourly employees. Cost-of-living increases should be added to 
this figure. Rates should be reported prior to deduction of social security and 
other taxes, and premium payments for group insurance and bonds. Limiting 
reported rates to those of regular employees excludes such rates as those for 
learners, apprentices, trainees, handicapped, part-time and superannuated 
workers. 

For incentive workers, it is necessary to secure the weekly or other pay- 
period earnings and the hours actually worked. The earnings specified shquld be 
base earnings—with overtime, shift differentials and non-production bonuses 
deducted. Earnings and hours worked must apply to the same pay period. The 
figure used for comparison of incentive workers is called straight-time hourly 
earnings. 

Jase earnings (weekly, semi-monthly or monthly) for salaried workers 
should be reported. The hours scheduled and actually worked should also be 
reported, in order to permit conversion to regular straight-time salary. 

When collecting wage data, the number of people working at each separate 


rate should be secured, and the number of men and women should be reported 
separately. 


POLICIES AND PRACTICES AFFECTING INCOME 


If these instructions on the collection of wage and salary data are carefully 
followed, meaningful comparisons of money earnings will be possible. A com- 
plete picture, however, requires a comparison of many factors that for conven- 
ience may be called policies and practices affecting income. So-called “fringe 
issues” are among these factors and are important in helping a worker decide 
on the desirability of a job. The following are examples: seniority provisions, 
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night shift provisions, vacations, sick leave, holidays paid for but not worked, 
call-in pay, severance pay, guaranteed minimum wage, uniforms and work cloth- 
ing furnished, clean-up time, incentive pay, bonus plans, group insurance, over- 
time pay, progressive wage schedules, temporary transfers with no reduction in 
pay, paid lunch periods, rest periods, meals at company expense, pension and 
retirement plans. 

Some personnel policies which affect income are shift policies, wage poli- 
cies, working hours, seniority policy and policy toward unionization. Although 
many of these factors are difficult to translate into money earnings they may 
influence employees to remain with or leave an organization and are closely 
related to the level of wages in individual firms. For these reasons it is necessary 
to collect information on each of these factors in considerable detail. 

In addition to the wage data and information concerning policies and prac- 
tices affecting income, it is advisable to obtain information on working condi- 
tions. Inquiry should be made into such componeents as temperature, humidity, 
noise, fumes, accident and health hazards. Among jobs which are otherwise in 
the same wage classification, those which impose disagreeable and hazardous 
conditions are sometimes found to command higher pay. An example of this 
might be mining. 

Inquiry may be advisable as to whether the responding organization is 
covered by certain federal and state laws affecting wages. Some of the laws 
which might be involved are the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healy 
Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, the Social Security Act, the Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947, the state minimum wage acts. 

The next step is making up the schedule on which the survey information 
will be obtained. The schedule should be divided into two parts—wage data, 
and other information. The second part, dealing with the items just discussed, 
may be standardized regardless of the method used in collecting the information. 
The wage data section, on the other hand, will vary with the method of survey 
used. The major variation will occur in the manner of presenting job descrip- 
tions, but whatever method is used, the actual wage data collected should be 
the same. In addition to the schedule, an instruction sheet will be necessary and 
should include detailed instructions regarding the schedule. Consideration ‘should 
be given at this time to preparation of the letters to participants requesting their 
cooperation. 


HCW TO GET THE DATA 


The next step in wage survey procedure is actually obtaining the informa- 
tion. Four different procedures will be discussed : 
1. Interview by job analysts 

Obtaining wage information from cooperating organizations through inter- 
views by trained job analysts is one method. In this method it is customary to 
have top executives make the initial contact to insure cooperation. After coopera- 
tion is assured, the job analyst calls on the cooperating firm, equipped with job 
descriptions of key jobs in his organization and a schedule listing the information 
desired. His first task is to secure an interview with someone in the cooperating 
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organization familiar with personnel policies and practices and working condi- 
tions affecting all classes of workers. At this time he should complete the section 
of the schedule calling for policies arid practices affecting wages. 

After securing this information, he may use any of three procedures to 
assure identity between key jobs in the surveying organization and jobs in the 
cooperating organization : 

1. He may compare jobs in the cooperating organization with the job descriptions 

he brought along—examining duties, responsibilities and work methods, and check- 


ing actual operations where necessary by observing the jobs and making decisions 
on the spot as to whether the jobs are comparable. 

2. Aiter discussing the operations of the cooperating organization with plant and 
union officials, he may construct job descriptions for certain jobs in the organization 
and decide on job identity by comparing the two sets of job descriptions. 

3. After comparing job descriptions of the surveying organization with existing 
jobs in the cooperating organization, the job analyst may be unable to find enough 
jobs to make the survey. Certain jobs in the cooperating organization which, although 
containing substantially different duties, appear to be on an equal level with key 
jobs in the surveying organization may then be evaluated, using the job evaluation 
plan of the surveying organization. This procedure would be necessary where a firm 
needing wage data is unable to find organizations in its labor market that have 
similar jobs—as for example, where a firm is the only representative of a particular 


industry in the area. 

Upon deciding what jobs in the cooperating organization are comparable 
to key jobs in the surveying organization, the job analyst should then obtain 
wage rate data. He may wish to obtain these figures from the records or in some 
cases to turn the schedule over to a competent payroll clerk for completion. The 
latter procedure is advisable only where the job analyst has assured himself 
that very little opportunity for error exists. 

This technique may be used by all types of organizations. It is particularly 
applicable to situations where a single firm decides to make its own survey. 


2. Complete job evaluation 


Where a group of firms or a trade association wishes to make periodic sur- 
veys which gather data only from members of the group, the complete job 
evaluation method may be used. Here job comparability is attained throughout 
the entire group by adoption of a uniform job rating plan. After all firms in 
the group have installed a common job rating plan, comparing rates requires 
only a comparison of jobs with equal scores. Thus, wage surveys may be con- 
ducted at regular intervals or informal single rate inquiries may be made, pro- 
vided a reasonable system is installed for keeping the plans current. 


3. Job evaluation of key jobs 


A modification of the method just outlined may be called t/re job evaluation 
of key jobs procedure. Instead of a complete job evaluation in each plant by a 
common method, a number of key jobs may be selected and only these jobs 
evaluated, by.a uniform point system. After these key jobs have been evaluated, 
a wage line should be drawn for each plant and an average wage line constructed. 
The method of comparing rates would thus entail: (1) plotting one company’s 
wage line against the community average wage line on the same chart, and (2) 
comparing point scores at any position on the chart. This method has most of 


the advantages of the complete job evaluation, with the added advantage of 
lower cost. 





PLACE OF THE WAGE SURVEY 


4, Modified mailed questionnaire 


Another method applicable to independent or association surveys may be 
called the modified mailed questionnaire. Preliminary steps would be as follows : 
First, select the key jobs. Second, determine all possible alternate job titles cov- 
ering the duties of each job. Third, make up separate forms for each key job, 
listing the alternate job titles and asking the cooperating firm to determine 
whether it has any jobs that might fit one of the titles given ; and if so, to send 
in covering job descriptions, together with information on how they were con- 
structed. Fourth, send these forms and the schedules for wage and non-wage 
data to all cooperating organizations. 


When the survey is to be conducted by a trade association or other cooper- 
ating group of organizations, the preliminary steps would be as follows: First, 
mail a questionnaire to all members, requesting the job titles for which wage 
data will be wanted. Second, as these questionnaires are returned, group all job 
titles which are known to cover common duties. Third, make up separate forms 
for each group of job titles. For job titles that fail to fall into groups, list the 
alternate job titles that apply and ask the cooperating firm to specify any jobs that 
might fit any of the titles and to send in its job descriptions, together with infor- 
mation on how these descriptions were constructed. Fourth, send these forms 
and the schedules for wage and non-wage data to all members. 


The procedure for both types of survey is identical once the questionnaires 
have been returned. At this point the comparison of jobs begins. Job analysts 
should check the comparability of the job descriptions received and the adequacy 
of the method used in making these descriptions. Only where properly con- 
structed job descriptions agree should the wage rate information be included 
in the survey. 

This modified questionnaire method has the advantage of low cost. In addi- 


tion, job identity, and thus wage rate comparability, is more precise than that 
obtained by the usual questionnaire method. 


When the wage and non-wage data have been collected, the final step in 
wage survey procedure is analyzing and summarizing the results. It is necessary 
to make separate tabulations of wage data and policy data. Data on policy and 
practice affecting wages may either be combined question by question in narra- 
tive form, or presented in tabular form. Classification of data by “union” and 
“non-union” categories may facilitate interpretation. 


Wage data must also be analyzed and summarized. At present two general 
methods are commonly used: One combines all data for each job and presents 
certain calculated measures ; another lists each company’s rates under the job 
title, concealing the identity of the company by coding. Most summaries classify 
data by method of payment, but fail to take sex of the job incumbents or unioni- 
zation into consideration. 


Two alternative procedures would seem to be improvements. In the first 
method, the rates are combined and a frequency distribution is constructed— 
after the data have been broken down by sex, method of payment, and union- 
ization. Another method applicable where a group of companies have a com- 


mon job evaluation plan is in graphic form—comparing wage lines for each 
firm to the community-average line. 
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SUMMARY 


If these suggested procedures are followed, the wage information obtained 
should be sufficiently accurate to fulfill the needs of those undertaking the survey. 
Certainly, data put to as many uses as occupational wage rate data should be 
collected in the most reliable manner possible. I can think of no better way of 
summarizing the need for accurate occupational wage data than by listing a 
few of the advantages to be gained from their use: 


1. An organization may build a stable workforce with a high morale, confident in 
the knowledge that its wage policies are founded on facts. 

2. A consistent wage-rate structure may be formulated and maintained, backed up 
by an efficient job evaluation plan and community wage rates that have been 
accurately determined. 

Labor costs will be at competitive levels. 

. Negotiation may be confidently carried forward, based on wage data that may 
be relied upon. 
Workers can be assured of a fair wage for their services. 


TESTS USED IN RECRUITING AND 
SELECTING COLLEGE GRADUATES 


By JOHN E. STEELE 
Associate Director 

Bureau of Personnel Relations and Placement 
School of Business 
Indiana University 


A significant step toward closer coordination between industry and education 
was taken recently by the University of Indiana in its survey to determine 
which selection tests are most widely used by companies considering its 
graduates for employment. In the light of the findings it was planned that 
the University would relieve industry of part of this screening job by adminis- 
tering tests in advance to graduating seniors. This article is of interest as a 
report on tests currently in use for college recruitment. But perhaps even 
more important. placement managers may draw from it a significant inference. 
That other educational institutions might be willing to administer certain 
tests to graduating students in the interest of facilitating their placement 
if local companies’ needs were made known to them. 


A S a result of the numerous requests received from employers for scores 
made by Indiana University graduates on various types of tests used in 
selecting college applicants for employment, we recently conducted a study to 
ascertain (1) what tests are actually used by employers, and (2) what tests 
can be administered to the entire graduating class with individual scores made 


available to representatives of employers who are considering our graduates 
for jobs. 
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The information for this study was obtained by distributing questionnaires 
to 218 selected employers who have expressed an interest in Indiana University 
graduates. The following data are based upon an analysis of the 168 question- 
naires (a 77 per cent response) which were returned. 


TABLE I 


Type of Business or Industry of Firms Participating in the Study 


; Do Use Do Not Total Number 
Type of Business or Industry Tests Use Tests of Firms 


10 


Insurance 

Management Consultants 
Manufacturing 

Petroleum 

Printing and Publishing 
Public Accounting 

Public Utilities 

Real Estate 

Retailing (merchandising) 
Service Organizations 
Transportation 
U. S. Government Agencies 
Miscellaneous 
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TABLE II 


Comparison of Firms (by Number of Employees) Using Tests for 
Selection of College Graduates 


Number of Do Use Do Not Total Number 
Employees Tests Use Tests of Firms 





15,001-20,000 
20,001 and over 
Did not list number of employees 
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ANALYSIS OF CURRENT PRACTICES 


Table I gives some idea of the diversity of firms participating in this study. 
It is believed that this number and variety represented an adequate cross-section 
of the employers cooperating with our Placement Bureau to enable us to ascer- 
tain whether any changes in our placement operations were warranted. 

Of the 168 firms participating in this study, less than 50 per cent actually 
gave tests to college graduates being considered for employment, as illustrated 
in Tables I and II. As indicated in Table II, the size of the firm (shown in 
terms of employees) apparently has no real significance as regards testing 
practices. These figures indicate the prevailing attitude toward testing on the 
part of the firms surveyed. However, each employer must decide for himself 
whether a testing program should be instituted to facilitate and improve the 
selection of qualified applicants for his organization. 

One of the most important aspects of this study concerned the tests cur- 
rently being used in recruiting and selection of college graduates. Table III 
lists the 90 (probably more) different kinds of tests in use today by the 74 
employers who answered this part of the questionnaire. Evidently there is little 
agreement as to what type of employment tests should be administered to college 


graduates. 
Taste IIT 


Tests Used in College Recruiting and Selection by Participating Firms 


SUMMARY : 


Types of Tests No. Firms Using 
12 64 


I. Intelligence or M. A. Tests. 
II. Personality or Social Adjustment Tests 12 58 
III. Interest Tests 2 37 
IV. Aptitude Tests 24 64 
V. Achievement Tests 10 14 
VI. Miscellaneous Tests 5 8 
VII. ' Use Their Own 25 (minimum) 25 











Total Number of Different Tests Used............ 90 (minimum ) 


I. INTELLIGENCE OR MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 

Name of Test No. Firms Using 
American Council on Education Psych. Exam 
EM-AY Inventory 
Henmon-Nelson, Test of Mental Ability—Form A 
Ohio Intelligence Test... 
Otis, Mental Ability 
Fn SN OE eS 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Form II 
Wonderlic, Personnel Test—Form A 
Wonderlic, Personnel Test—Form B 
Wonderlic, Personnel Test—Form D 
Wonderlic, Personnel Test—Form E 
Wonderlic, Personnel Test—Form F 
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{l. PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT TESTS 
Name of Test No. Firms Using 
Adams-Lepley, Personal Audit 
Allport Vernon Values Test... 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory.. 
California Test of Personality 
ESS-EYE Inventory 
Guilford-Martin Inventories 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale 
Johnson Temperament Analysis 
Minnesota Multiphasic 
Moss—Social Intelligence 
Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle Personality Test 
Washburne—Social Adjustment Inventory 
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INTEREST TESTS 

Name of Test 
Strong—Vocational Interest Blank 
Kuder Preference Record 


No. Firms Using 


APTITUDE TESTS 
Name of Test 

Aptitude Index alas 
Bennett’s Mechanical Comprehension—Form AA 
Bennett’s Mechanical Comprehension—Form BB 
Cardall’s Arithmetical Reasoning Test—Form A.............. 
Cardall’s Arithmetical Reasoning Test—Form B 
Cardall’s Practical Judgment 
Cleeton & Mason’s Vocational Aptitude Type E-A 
ESS-AY Inventory 
File—‘How Supervise?” 
General Clerical Test 
Hazelhurst Primary Mechanical Ability Test 
How Perfect Is Your Sales Sense? 
Iowa Placement Examination Math. Aptitude 
Minnesota Clerical Test 
Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Moore’s Arithmetic Reasoning 
Moss, Wyle, Loman & Middleton—Test for Ability To Sell.. 
O’Rourke Mechanical 
Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle—Personnel Problem Test 
Salesman Classification Test 
SRA—Verbal Aptitude ; 
Thurstone’s Clerical Examination 
Tiffin & Lawshe’s—Adaptability Test.............cccsssssssssssssssssseseees 
Vern Steward—Screening for Sales Ability 


No. Firms Using 
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V. ACHIEVEMENT TESTS ‘ 
Name of Test No. Firms Using 

B-B-ESS Inventory 

Cooperative Chemistry 

Iowa Silent Reading Test 

Michigan Speed of Reading Test—Form 1 

Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test 

O’Connor’s English Vocabulary Test............cccccossccsccseccsressessecere 

O’Rourke Vocabulary 

Stenographic Proficiency Test 

Vocabulary Inventory 

Wesman-Personnel Classification Test—-Form A,.....seseeeeeee 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS (Type of test not clarified definitely) 
Name of Test No. Firms Using 
Briggs-Myer, Type Indicator 
L.O.M.A.—Test No. 1 A.......... ‘ 
L.O.M.A.—Test No. 1 B 
Personal Inventory of Basic Factors 
Rosenzweig P-F Study 














COMPANIES THAT HAVE DEVELOPED 
AND USE THEIR OWN TESTS 


CONCLUSIONS 


Because of the differences in the testing practices and philosophies of 
employers seeking college graduates with training in business or liberal arts, 
it is impossible to administer to an entire graduating class any group of tests 
whose results will please most employers. The time, cost, and administrative 
problems connected with testing a group of 1,000 or more must be seriously 
considered before a placement bureau undertakes such a program to assist 
employers. 

For the 1949-50 school year, we have decided to experiment by selecting 
a battery of three tests to represent the types used most frequently by employers 
cooperating with our Placement Bureau. The entire graduating class of 1950 
will be given one of the Wonderlic Personnel Tests, the Kuder Preference 


Record, and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. The results of these tests 
will be made available to representatives of employers who are considering 
Indiana University graduates for positions in their organizations. 

It is hoped that these test scores will make a definite contribution toward 
facilitating the proper placement of Indiana University graduates and also 
expedite consideration of our graduates in those firms that use employment 
tests in recruiting and selecting college graduates. 





FORCED-CHOICE PERFORMANCE REPORTS 
A Modern Merit-Rating Method 
By MARION W. RICHARDSON* 


Whenever personnel management looks at its own job and the tasks that lie 
ahead, the need for a more objective means of merit rating continues to find 
a place high on the list of unfinished business. “The reasons for past disap- 
pointments with rating scales can be listed without much argument from 
anybody.” Dr. Richardson points out. But these weaknesses—bias and halo 
effect, the common tendency to rate too high, lack of any provision for “rating 
the rater,” inadequate validation, etc.—have largely been overcome, the 
author feels, by the forced-choice technique of performance reporting. This 
new rating method, which Dr. Richardson terms the result of “more significant 
research in the five years since its invention than was conducted on merit 
rating in the 20 preceding years,” is described here in detail. 


Mv has been written and said about merit ratings. In an excellent paper 
on the problem in the January, 1949, issue of PeRsoNNEL,’ Dr. Reign 
Bittner explored most of the significant aspects of merit ratings. He ended his 
paper with a brief mention of the forced-choice technique as developed in the 
Army near the end of the last war. Dr. Bittner was one of 40 capable research 
workers who had been disappointed with conventional methods of merit rating 
and was charged with the responsibility for producing a better one. In that 
extensive research project many ideas, new and old, were considered. Several 
of those ideas were tried out, but none of them except the forced-choice technique 
offered much promise in the extremely difficult Army situation. The new tech- 
niques were not only based on sound psychometric theory but were subjected 
to rigorous experimental tryouts which had never been applied to conventional 
methods. The new procedures were first adopted as official in July, 1947. 

It does not lie within the purpose of this discussion to present a follow-up 
of that pioneer effort. Although the author was one of the research group which 
conducted the original Army experiments and has followed with interest the 
practical results obtained, he feels (as Bittner felt, no doubt) that those now 
responsible for the program are better qualified than any outsider to present 
follow-up results. However, since this pioneer effort, a number of forced-choice 
performance scales have been completed, and several more are in process of 
construction. Although it may be prentature to report on follow-up results, 
validity studies, with cross-validation on other groups, have been made. Results 


will be published as rapidly as feasible, for the scrutiny of all persons qualified 
to evaluate them critically. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF CONVENTIONAL RATING SYSTEMS 


Anyone wishing to look into the history of merit rating will find an 
excellent guide in Walter Mahler’s Twenty Years of Merit Rating.” His cita- 
tions of written reports are quite complete but—as he no doubt recognizes— 
largely disappointing to anyone wanting to set up a rating device for business 
use. Too seldom did any of these devices contain a new idea or provide any 
method for checking up on their own effectiveness. Nevertheless, there was 
considerable recognition that the techniques were not satisfactory. Much has 


* Director of Research, Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc. 
1 “Developing an Employee Merit Rating Procedure,” p. 275 
2 The Psychological Corporation, New York, 1946. 
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been said about “halo,” the traits to be. measured and the number of scale steps 
into which those traits may be divided, and the omnipresent problem of rating 
men too high. 

The faults of previous plans (graphic, checklists, etc.) can be itemized sub- 
stantially as follows: 


1. Most men are rated too high by conventional methods. The tendency to over- 
rate apparently increases for every year that a graphic or a variant of the graphic 
system is in operation. 


Some raters overrate more than others, with the result that their ratings are not 
comparable with those made by other supervisors or executives. 

3. Over-all or summary ratings bring out few real differences between men. 

4. Actual analyses of the job behavior expected of a man have seldom been scien- 
tifically made and tested out. In fact, in a graphic scale, it does not matter much 
which or how many traits or aspects of job behavior are listed. A general halo makes 
it nearly impossible to get a clear picture of a man’s strong and weak points. 

5. Ratings have not often been sufficiently consistent and reliable to warrant 
much faith in them. In fact, many of the conventional procedures have not even been 
checked for reliability. j 1 i Pas 

6. Although training of raters has improved the quality of ratings to some extent, 
it seems evident that the conventional scales demand too much training time. Accep- 
table ratings have been obtained only as a result of continuous, expensive training 
of the raters. Actually the shoe should be on the other foot—a good rating procedure 
should not only require a minimum of training, but should in itself be a good train- 
ing device. 

The reasons for past disappointments with rating scales can be listed 
| without much argument from anybody. Most of these scales were constructed 
_ by sitting down and “thinking out” just what factors in job performance were 

important for the individual company. Little consideration was given to whether 
the job factors selected could be proved to be actually involved in job perform- 
ance. Usually, no experimentation on this point was mentioned or contemplated. 
Moreover, few considered whether one could report reliably on the factors 
selected as significant. (Incidentally, such conference procedures may be more 
expensive than research.) 

It may be seriously questioned whether the factors in job performance 
outlined by a conference procedure are really the most important, and whether 
they are in fact observable. It is very easy to demand a trait such as “dependa- 
bility” of a subordinate, without making any analysis of the trait or arriving 
at any common understanding of what is invoived in the possession of that trait. 

The truth is that graphic and similar rating scales present an almost 
impossible task to the person who attempts to fill them out. The rater must, 
almost simultaneously, think of all the instances of job behavior that come under 
each “trait,” sort out all the significant or critical instances, evaluate them, set 
up norms or standards to decide just where behavior of zero value lies on the 
line, and at the same time implicitly compare the man he is rating with other 
men on the same or similar jobs. In addition, he must make sure that all the 
favorable and unfavorable instances of job behavior are added (or subtracted) 
in a manner that will be fair to all the men, in the sense that they are really 
being rated on the same basis. At the same time, the rater must free his mind 
from bias (usually unconscious) for or against the man rated. With judgments 
so complicated, it is not surprising that good ratings are not thereby achieved. 


WHY RATE MEN AT ALL? 


No approach to the problem of merit rating can be made without consider- 
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ing how much difference in performance is to be expected within any group 
of men. Without question, the magnitude of individual differences can easily 
be underestimated. Men differ more than we think they do. Efficiency on some 
few jobs can be measured by counting the pieces produced. It is known in such 
cases t' .t some men produce easily two or three times as much as others. The 
best man sometimes produces five or six times as much as the poorest man. 
Wage and salary scales do not begin to reflect actual differences in efficiency ; 
whether they can or should is beyond the province of this discussion. Anyone 
knows that some men could easily replace two others of less efficiency. Moreover, 
it is entirely possible that some supervisors are of negative value—if we could 
add up what they cost the company in terms of reduced effectiveness and the 
lowered morale of their subordinates. In such extreme cases, the company 
could actually better afford to pension them off. 


A truism with respect to the question of installing a formal merit-rating 
system is that ratings will certainly be made day in and day out, by properly 
authorized superiors and others, in offices and washrooms, with or without 
the benefit and controls of a plan or system. The question is not whether 
ratings will be made, but rather how they will be made. 


THE FREE-WRITTEN RATING 


One way to approach the problem is to ask someone who is in a position 
to know thoroughly a man’s work performance to describe that performance 
and tell how good it is. In practice, something of the sort is always done in any 
organization, with or without benefit of a formal merit-rating procedure. The 


general idea seems simple but is actually complicated for the following reasons : 


1. Some supervisors can do a good job of reporting the work behavior of subordi- 
nates, and others cannot. Some are good observers but cannot write with skill or 
give a good oral report. One organization, that tried to get its supervisors to make 
free-written ratings with only a general guide to help them, came to the conclusion 
that ratings were more affected by the writing skill of the executive than by the’ 
actual merit of the subordinate. Moreover, it became clear that mere willingness to 
take pains in making the report was a factor in determining how high a man would 
be rated. 

2. The method is time-consuming as compared with formal rating methods. 

3. Equally competent executives tend to differ with respect to the aspects of job 
performance they consider most important. Obviously, value-systems of responsible 
executives have significance, but a consensus as to what is most important in job 
performance has more value in the long run than any individual opinion. 

4. The method does not lend itself to any form of expression in numerical terms ; 
thus it would be almost impossible to place a group of men in rank order for pro- 
motion purposes. 


Although this method is impractical in operation, it does serve as a one- 


time research technique for the development of a modern forced-choice per- 
formance report. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A SOUND SYSTEM 


A sound merit-rating system should have the following characteristics : 
1. The system should be geared directly to the needs of the indi- 
vidual company. This means that the devices used must have been vali- 
dated by scientific procedures within the company, division, or depart- 
ment for which it was designed. The content must be based on job analysis 
and expressed in language known to be meaningful to those who will use it. 
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2. The method must be reliable, in the sense of consistency of results 
if immediately repeated. Without satisfactory reliability, no method of 
rating will work. In most rating systems installed in the past, this require- 
ment has been neglected. 

3. The results of a rating scale should always be expressible in nu- 
merical terms. 

4. The devices should be useful for over-all administrative purposes, 
and at the same time for counseling and training. 

5. The content must be the elements of job performance that have 
been found to be significant. The more important elements should have 
greater weights in the determination of the over-all rating. 

6. The results should be as free from unconscious bias and prejudice 
as humanly possible. 

7. Some means must be be built into the device to counteract the 
almost universal tendency to rate too high. It must “spread out” the rat- 
ings in order to show up the real differences that exist among men 
working on the same job. 

8. The form must be easy to fill out and self-administering in the 
sense that it will not be necessary to conduct a training course at every 
rating period for the purpose of getting all rating supervisors to use the 
same standards. 

9. The method should involve, if possible, ways of checking on the 
care and skill with which the form has been filled out. It should make 
provision for “rating the rater,” in order to permit evaluation of the rat- 
ings he makes. 

10. Finally, but not least important, the procedures should be prac- 
tical, in the sense that the results may be obtained, recorded, evaluated, 
and summarized economically. 


RATIONALE OF FORCED-CHOICE PERFORMANCE REPORTS 


There is always some theory underlying any business procedure or prac- 
tice. We always recognize that there are basic scientific theories and principles 
behind industrial processes in production, even if we do not fully understand 
the fundamental physics and chemistry involved. In personnel work it is not 
so easy to recognize the psychological substructure, because it is not so well 
developed and because it is often complicated. For those who want to become 
familiar with the underlying principles of the forced-choice techniques, the 
assumptions and postulates on which they are based are here listed : 

1. The process we have called “merit rating” actually breaks down into 
two distinct phases: (a) reporting on the job performance of a man; and (b) 
evaluating that record or estimate of job performance. A critical study of the 
history of merit rating (as in Mahler’s review) will suggest that the value of 
ratings in industry will increase if reporting and evaluating are separated. 

2. Accuracy in reporting on job performance requires not only that the 


person reporting shall have had the opportunity to observe the behavior of the 
man on the job, but also that he be given a fair chance of making his report in 
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such form that he omits nothing significant. The reporting supervisor is not 
asked to consider whether his report is favorable or unfavorable to his sub- 
ordinate—his task is to describe job behavior as accurately as possible. Indeed, 
it is demonstrable that some people can make accurate reports on job behavior 
but cannot make sensible evaluations of that behavior. Thus, subordinates are 
certainly capable of observing and reporting on much of their superior’s job 
behavior but probably should not be trusted to evaluate the significance of the 
facts observed. 


3. The task of reporting job behavior may be adversely affected if it is 
complicated at the same time by the task of evaluating the relative significance 
of that performance, or of ranking the man being rated in relation to his co- 
workers. If one tries to evaluate as well as report, the tendency is to confuse 
fact and inference. Most people are charitable and have a tendency, admirable 
in some contexts, to give a man the benefit of the doubt. When we start to 
evaluate a man’s performance on a job, we may rate him higher than he deserves 
because he has personal and social traits we admire, or because he reminds us 
(unconsciously ) of someone we admire or have liked in the past. The reverse 
may be true, of course. Even such traits as manner of speech or tilt of the chin 
may produce a “halo” in the evaluation. 

One prominent personnel executive remarked to the writer that the execu- 
tives in his firm were all “physiognomists.” His slightly exaggerated remark 
was not intended to carry the suggestion that these men embraced any phreno- 
logical or other “system” of character reading from superficial anatomy or 
behavior. He meant that they shared a common tendency to make general 


judgments of people on the basis of unconsciously derived inferences from 
observations of real but minor behavior. 


4. The language used in describing work performance should be under- 
standable to those reporting on job behavior. The language used in performance 
reports should not only be drawn from the company personnel, but should 
be tested in experimental tryouts for uniformity of meaning. 


5. If we set up the requirement that the reporting supervisor must choose 
between two or more statements as most descriptive of a man, we force him to 
make a type of critical judgment not usually called for in ratings. If, in addition, 
we make those statements all equally attractive to him, he finds that he must 
describe, since no way of direct evaluation of the man is open to him. For 
example, two descriptions of supervisor work performance are put in such a 
pattern that they must be compared by the reporting superior : 


. 


A. Skillful in planning his work. 
B. Gives clear instructions to his men. 


In the older rating procedures, the two would be separately considered. By 
such a procedure, Joe Doakes will probably be rated at about the same level in 
both A and B. The “Forced Choice” in the newer techniques is the necessity of 
saying whether A or B describes him better. The decision must be made, despite 
the rater’s lack of knowledge as to whether Joe receives more credit if A is 
chosen, more if B is chosen, or the same credit in either case. 
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The judgments called for are sometimes fine, with the result that the 
reporting superior must ignore to some extent his general impression of the 
man and think back to specific instances of Joe’s work behavior. The method 
thus essentially embodies what another investigator in the field of merit rating 
calls “critical incidents.” Strictly speaking, the “critical incidents” method is 
not a new rating procedure, since conventional ways of responding are used. 
But it constitutes an excellent preliminary step in collecting material for tryout 
in experimental forms of a performance report. 

6. Direct use is made of the device of “damning by faint praise.” Thus, an 
attractive, favorable statement made in the performance report may count 
against a man. Although anyone can distinguish favorable from unfavorable 
statements, it is next to impossible to distinguish among favorable statements 


those with positive weights, zero weights and negative weights, since the key is 
not available to the reporting supervisor. 


SAMPLE ITEMS 


A forced-choice performance report usually contains 25 to 50 blocks, each 
containing two to five statements. The statements are pretested and are selected 
in a systematic fashion with regard to groupings in the blocks. The blocks are 
assembled into a semi-final form, which is then tried out. Each block is separately 
analyzed and the best ones are retained. Sample directions and blocks for a five- 
statement, 30-block scale designed for a certain group of supervisors are pre- 


sented here: 


PERFORMANCE REPORT ON........ PERSONNEL 
(X ComMPAny) 


This form is made up of 30 blocks, each containing five statements. Decide 
which one of the five statements in the first block is most descriptive of the man 
and his work performance, and under the word Most, circle the letter that goes 
with the statement. You may rightly think that no one of the five statements is an 
exact description of the man, but nevertheless make the best choice you can. Then 
from the four remaining statements, select the one that is least descriptive of the 
man and his work performance and under the word Least, circle the letter that goes 
with the statement. Then go on to the other blocks and ‘do them in the same way. 
In every block select one statement as Most Descriptive and another as Least De- 
scriptive. Neither omissions nor ties are allowed. If you desire to explain or 


qualify some of your judgments, you may do so in the space under “Remarks” at 
the end of the form. 


Block 1 
Most Least 


Refuses to place responsibility on his men. 
Ltkes to run his own shop with a minimum of interference 
from above. 
His men, as well as men not supervised by him, have confi- 
dence in him. 
Frequently gives short answers. 
Knows whom to contact for help outside the department. 
Block 2 
Most Least 
A Easy to meet and talk to. 
B Training is not adequate for the job he holds. 
C Does not readily accept criticism. 
D Recognizes, and allows for, the limitations of others. 
E Thinks and acts relatively fast in an emergency. 
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Always ready with an alibi. 

A good candidate for promotion. 

Possesses great poise. 

Risks wrath of superiors to stand up for his subordinates. 
Constantly asking subordinates for advice which he never uses. 


Poorly oriented to his job. 

Abrupt. 

Realizes his own limitations. 
Contributes greatly to employee morale. 
Can, and does, compromise judiciously. 


Block 5 
Most Least 
A Readily adaptable to new situations. 
B Well liked by subordinates. 
he Neat personal appearance. 
D Too preoccupied with details. 
E £ Runs his department with an iron hand. 


Block 6 
Most Least 
A A 


Does not play office politics. 

B Is a never-tiring worker. 

C Never reverses a decision. 

D Has difficulty formulating ideas into words. 
E 


Often absent or tardy. 


Refuses to delegate responsibility. 

Constantly thinking of ways to reduce operating costs. 
Plays favorites. 

Quick to praise a man for a job well done. 

Places the job above all else. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE FORCED-CHOICE METHOD 


Most of the forms used in the forced-choice performance reports require 
less than 30 minutes to complete. The forms are scored like a test, with a 
scoring key based on consensus evaluations. The key is secret, as in tests. The 
scoring of the report is a rapid procedure and, as in the better tests, can be done 
by machine. 

The validity and reliability of such forms must be tested after the forms 
have been built to fit the individual situation. In various studies the coefficients 
of reliability have been above 0.90; of validity, from 0.62 to 0.74. Several of the 
technical reports of studies on the forced-choice performance reports are being 
published, with cross-validations in some instances. The technical results are 
greatly superior to any produced by the older methods. 

The forced-choice reports have had a great deal of research put into them— 
probably more significant research in the five years since they were invented 
than was conducted on merit rating in the 20 preceding years. This research 
cannot be capitalized upon by the construction of an all-purpose scale. It is 
impossible to construct a form that will fit all occupations and all companies.* 


8 Those interested in details on the construction and other technical aspects of the forced-choice perform. 
ance report should read “Forced Choice, the New Army Rating,” by Donald E. Sisson, Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 3 (1948), pp. 365-381. 
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The forced-choice form is acceptable to the users. In one industrial situa- 
tion, comments (both favorable and unfavorable) were invited. Of the 6 per 
cent responding, 3 per cent felt that they were being forced into very close 
judgments. The other half (3 per cent) made the usual additional remarks to 
explain their reports. All forced-choice scales contain provisions for a “safety 
valve.” This device enables the rater to register any feeling that he hasn’t quite 
done justice to the man. Very rarely have the remarks under this provision 
produced any new information or modified the basic ratings when followed up. 

Significantly, the most important objection that has been made to the 
forced-choice ratings has been in certain situations in government services where 
the ratings carried considerable weight because the system had teeth in it, i.e., 
where the ratings were by regulation extremely important in promotion and 
retention. Furthermore, no reliable administrative means of bringing in other 
information was available (or desirable if favoritism was to be avoided). In 
these situations the reporting supervisor not infrequently wanted to rate the 
man in such final terms that he could in effect dictate the personnel action that 
would be taken with respect to his subordinate. Some supervisors (in govern- 
ment) revealing this attitude have objected to the forced-choice method and have 
tried to “beat” the system. No comparab'e situation has ever arisen in industry 
with reference to the forced-choice technique, so far as is known to the writer. 

The development of a forced-choice performance report in an industry 
constitutes in itself a training course in many essential personnel procedures. 
This leads to a recommendation that the utmost possible participation of com- 
pany personnel, especially line and operating personnel, be encouraged in the 
development of forced-choice merit-rating procedures. 


CONCLUSION 


Obviously, the forced-choice method of measuring work performance needs 
further research. Fortunately, the method has been so well accepted that several 
studies are currently being made in a variety of industrial situations. Collabora- 
tion of all persons interested in forced-choice performance reports as a distinct 


improvement in merit rating would be welcomed and appreciated by those 
seriously concerned with the problem. 
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DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOUR FOREMEN 
ARE THINKING? 


By DOUGLAS WILLIAMS‘ 


In almost any group situation, those who are most secure, who know what 
they are doing and why, are also the most articulate about their ideas and 
needs; others, whose problems and misunderstandings, if known, could be 
used to help the entire group, are least inclined to express them. This is the 
paradox of industrial communication, and it applies particularly to communi- 
cation between foremen and upper management. However, as this article 
suggests, constructive action can be taken to enable foremen to speak their 


minds about company policy and practices and about their own jobs in 
management. 


yew general manager of a large manufacturing concern once: remarked : 
“Why, sure we know our supervisors . . . we grew up with them. They 
know us and trust us. They’d never hesitate to tell us what they have on 
their minds.” 

But that general manager didn’t realize that in “growing up” with his 
foremen, he had also grown away from them. 

Many companies pride themselves on being close to their supervision. 
Yet attitude surveys among supervisory groups in these companies have 
often revealed surprising differences between management’s preconceived 
notions of foremen opinions, and what their foremen actually were thinking. 

Long-harbored grudges, the frustrations of many years, and bitter com- 
ments about personalities sometimes come to the surface for the first time 
when an attitude study is made. 


Foremen, usually a company’s oldest 
and 


“most loyal” employees, can be healthy, aggressive supporters of a 
management and its policies. Or they may become sounding boards for 
management—“yes-men” born of frustrations. Or, they may even actively 
rebel against management’s doctrines. 

Where do your foremen stand? Have they “given up trying” because 
they feel they’ve reached a dead end in their progress? That’s not an un- 
common finding in companies that have grown larger and thus become 
more impersonal. While it is true that employees at all levels can succumb 
to the “What’s the use, I’m not going to buck it any longer” school, it’s 
far more costly to the organization when foremen have that attitude. 

In like manner, if a rank-and-file employee is misinformed, he becomes 
less effective on his own job. When it is a foreman, however, who is 
handicapped by a lack of needed information, the misunderstandings in 
which he becomes involved can easily affect not only his work, but the 
work of all the people in his department. 

Much attention recently has been focussed on the foremen’s key role 
in the management structure. The increasing importance of the foremen’s 
position in management-employee and management-union relationships has 
prompted management associations, university groups, and industrial rela- 
tions executives to make extensive investigations in the area of supervisory 


* Vice President, Fred Rudge, Inc., New York. 
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relationships. These studies have resulted in a number of generalizations 
and hypotheses, many of which are already beginning to prove valid as 
guides for looking at the foremen’s position in industry as a whole. 

But most managers are not primarily interested in “industry as a 
whole.” Their first interest is whether the principles derived from these 
studies will prove valid and effective in their own company’s situation. 
You will find that general principles—however sound and practical—will 
be of value to your company only after you have first determined the 
answers to such questions as: 

How do your foremen feel about you (top management) ? 

Do they understand your policies, and the reasons for them? 
Are they in agreement with your policies? 

Do they feel they are really part of the management team? 


Are you making best use of their “know-how” in this cost-minded 
period ? 


FINDINGS IN SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS 


A survey will often confirm many of management’s suspicions and 
beliefs, but usually it will also reveal results quite contradictory to what 
management has accepted as fact. To illustrate this point, a few specific 
case histories will be cited, in which companies—despite a great deal of 
forethought and study of their individual situations—learned new things 
by asking foremen what they were thinking. 

Good policy, not followed. A company undertook a survey of fore- 
man attitudes in each of its several plants. The most significant finding 
was that foreman morale and satisfaction was strikingly and consistently 
higher at one plant than at the others. 

The “secret” of this one plant’s success (which was reflected in higher 
operating efficiency as well) was found to be that this plant was paying 
close attention, in practice, to the company’s established policies, which 
had been set down in writing for the guidance of the various plants. 

In other plants, foremen were continually disgruntled by deviations 
from expressed company policy in important matters: for instance, they 
were not given an opportunity to present their side in employee grievance 
cases; they were not getting explanations of changes in personnel policies ; 
and they were not given the chance to approve new people hired or trans- 
ferred into their departments. 

This company had established sound industrial relations policies in 
writing—but a survey revealed that more attention needed to be directed 
to following through in most of the company’s plants. 


Good policy, not understood. One organization had particular rea- 
son to believe that its wage incentive system was one of the high spots of 
its morale picture. The merits of this system had been cited often by 
experts. 

The management’s anticipation that any survey would reveal favor- 
able reactions about wage incentives seemed logical. It was most surprising 
therefore, when the survey indicated that foremen regarded the company’s 
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time studies and incentive wage rates with a jaundiced eye. Some of the 
supervisory group bluntly questioned the fairness of the system. Others 
frankly admitted they really didn’t understand it and added, “How can we 
sell something to the employees that we don’t understand ourselves?” (A 
rank-and-file survey revealed that, in fact, the incentive system was a 
primary source of employee dissatisfaction. ) 

Thus a survey uncovered the need for increased foreman understand- 
ing on one specific factor in an otherwise favorable morale picture. 

Untapped resources. In another foreman survey, a company learned 
some unexpected things about its young assistant foremen. This group had 
been carefully selected, management said, with an eye toward their future 
value to the company. 

The survey disclosed that these men felt left out in the company’s 
scheme of things on two specific scores. First, they were not invited to 
attend senior supervisory meetings on operational problems, nor were any 
meetings held for their own group. This not only hurt their pride, but 
affected their efficiency, inasmuch as they rarely knew the “why” behind 
management decisions. Second, they felt that too few matters were left 
to their own discretion to handle. In other words, they lacked sufficient 
authority to act on matters they felt they could handle for themselves. 

-Thus this particular segment of supervision was not getting an op- 
portunity to become part of the operating picture. As a result, these men were 
losing interest and faith in the company. Only speedy management action 
could prevent numerous resignations within the group. 

Layoffs poorly handled. One company, faced with a rapidly-tighten- 
ing market and poor business prospects, laid off several foremen. This 
was a move without precedent in that company, for “security” and a 
supervisory job had become synonymous through the years. 

As might be expected, the supervisors who had been laid off—in 
some cases with little notice or explanation—evidenced bitterness in their 
interviews. But, surprisingly, the supervisors still on the job were even 
more demoralized. In one stroke, this company had wrecked the morale 
built over long years of close relationship with its supervisors. At the time 
of the survey supervisors were still stunned, not only by the layoffs per se, 
but also because they hadn’t been told in advance or received an explanation. 
They felt insecure for the first time, and looked with no little envy at the 
employees under them, all of whom enjoyed union-protected job security. 
Much talk was heard of the advantages a foremen’s union might bring. 

Although this was, of course, an extreme situation, it suggests the 
dangers inherent in lack of communication and understanding. 


VALUE OF FOREMAN ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


As shown by the foregoing cases, attitude surveys provide a tool designed 
to open wide the channel of communication from your foremen to top 
management. 

In addition to the findings relative to foreman morale, many of the most 
valuable end-products of attitude research among foremen are the operat- 
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ing suggestions which they advance. Ideas for cutting operating costs, 
speeding up production schedules, improving quality, and decreasing scrap 
are valuable by-products of most supervisory studies. 

Another point to remember is this: Some companies have gone rush- 
ing headlong into morale studies among the rank and file in their plants. 
If foremen are not interviewed first, they often resent the survey, because 
they feel left out or because they believe the purpose of the survey is to 
check up on them. Asking foremen what they consider the most important 
problems will not only provide a first-hand pictare of their own attitudes, 
but will also provide important clues to rank-and-file attitudes which may 
warrant study in later interviews. 


SURVEY METHODS 


There are two primary methods of unearthing foreman attitudes— 
either by interview, in which a skilled researcher talks with the foreman for 
perhaps an hour; or by questionnaire, in which the foremen are given a list 
of questions to answer in writing. In addition, there is the combination 
of the two—a preliminary exploration by personal interview, followed up 
by a questionnaire. 

Each method has its advantages, and the choice of a method depends 
largely on the purpose of the survey and the structure and size of a 
company. 

Interviews. Free-hand, non-directive interviews often reveal fore- 
men’s concern with matters which management has not recognized as prob- 
lems. Frequently, the face-to-face personal interviews reveal not only the 
attitudes and their intensity but the history behind then. Most important, 
the reasons for an opinion can be discovered. These findings, strengthened 
and amplified by the examples cited by a respondent in support of his 
point, help to indicate what kind of remedial action will be most effective 
and best received. 

The personal interview type of survey does not provide information 
on foreman attitudes in precise percentage terms. It does, however, permit 
interpretation of attitudes, which is not possible through the questionnaire 
technique. Even the most accurately measured percentages do not fully 
portray the significance of an attitude: Does the fact that 20 per cent 
of your foremen think training can be improved indicate that they are 
dissatisfied employees? Or does it indicate that the other 80 per cent of your 
foremen are not thinking as progressively as they should about ways to 
improve your program? The personal interview method can provide answers 
which the questionnaire cannot. 

Questionnaires. The questionnaire method may be used with profit 
in many situations. In addition to the fact that it provides precise percentages 
on responses to questions, it permits comparisons of foremen’s attitudes 
with respect to various departments or plants, levels of responsibility, age, 
education, salary or other significant factors. This information is especially 
valuable in a large, complicated management structure where breakdowns 
among large numbers of foremen are statistically significant. In this way, 
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trouble spots, or particularly troubled groups, can be isolated for action. 
And, very important, a questionnaire offers an easily handled method 


of recording a chronological trend of opinion, to permit comparisons over 
a period of years. 


Combination of the Two. The most treacherous pitfall of the ques- 
tionnaire method, used alone, is that standardized questions are quite likely 
to miss the mark completely. Questions which are written in a broad enough 
way to cover the varying conditions in a number of different companies 


(or even in the same company) are often so very broad and general that 
they lack penetration. 


That is why it is always desirable to have a questionnaire follow— 
grow out of—a preliminary exploration based on personal interviews. The 
questionnaire should be aimed at targets defined in earlier interviewing. 

In practice, most companies that have conducted such preliminary ex- 
plorations have uncovered enough actionable information to start to work 
on some vital problems, even before undertaking the questionnaire phase 
of the research. Sometimes preliminary explorations reveal such unanimity 
of opinion about particular problems that any further “questionnairing” 
on those issues would probably yield little in the way of additional knowledge. 


TECHNIQUE DEPENDS ON TIMING 


The problem of which technique to use—the personal interview method 
or the questionnaire—resolves itself into a matter of timing. The first re- 
search step should be the personal interview, which serves to define the 
problems clearly, in the order of their importance and intensity, and to 
bring out the foremen’s thinking. At this stage of the game it is not im- 
portant to know whether 31 per cent or 38 per cent of the foremen feel 
their training program isn’t hitting the mark. It is important to have 
gained an understanding of why this feeling is present—and because the 
personal interview allows the foreman to give examples and case histories 
to illustrate what he means, to know what to do in the way of rectification. 

Once the insight into foremen attitudes provided by the personal 
interview has been achieved, and an understanding of the range of problems 
from the foremen’s viewpoint has been gained, then periodical question- 
naires, designed to measure the trend of foreman thinking and supply 
comparisons among various departments and types of foremen, can be 
a valuable management tool indeed. 


STEP ONE—TOP MANAGEMENT INTERVIEWS 


The first step is discussional interviews with top level management. 
This accomplishes several things: 


It assures understanding among all members of top management. of the pur- 
pose of the project, and enlists its support. 

It solicits top management’s suggestions regarding the points it considers 
important for coverage in the survey. 

It uncovers factors pertinent to the survey in such matters as the company’s 
history and development, its traditions, policies, and the personalities of 
various management members. 
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4. It enables the researchers to make recommendations which are realistic; 
through these discussional interviews they become familiar with top manage- 
ment personalities, thinking, and past experience and acquire perspective 
on the problems facing the company. 


THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW METHOD 


1. Selecting the Sample. Unless the total number of foremen is 
very small (e.g., 20 or 30), only a sample need be interviewed. This 
sample should include enough foremen so that the various departments, types 
of responsibility, salary and seniority levels are represented. 

The respondents should be selected according to an objective system 
—for example, by every third name, or fifth name, etc., on an alphabetical 
roster. This is to insure representativeness. Then, if there are some par- 
ticularly able or articulate foremen who have been omitted in the random 
selection, they should be added. Since the purpose of this preliminary ex- 
ploration is to define the company’s problems, as a prelude to action, it is 
desirable to add to the sample in:the interest of obtaining the most usable 
results. 


2. Conducting the free-hand interview. The group to be interviewed 
should then be divided so that some members are interviewed singly, and 
some in groups of two or three. Both kinds of interviews have distinct 
advantages. In the solo interview, the foreman may feel free to say things 
he would not mention if other people were present. On the other hand, 
a group discussion often produces revealing experiences and attitudes, and 
what one person says will often stimulate someone else to bring out addi- 
tional points, or to refine or amplify what is said by others. 

In this interview no questionnaire is used, or check-list of points to be 
covered, since the prime objective is to encourage the foremen to express 
freely what is on their minds, and to discover why particular opinions 
prevail. It is important to evaluate what the foremen says as he talks— 
whether his attitude is negative or positive, whether it stems from deep- 
seated personal experiences or from impersonal observations, whether com- 
plaints are surface gripes or basic dissatisfactions. The stories foremen 
tell to illustrate their points, provide many valuable suggestions for remedial 
management action. ; 

About an hour is the optimum time for this type of interview. If 
top management is interested in gauging sentiment regarding certain specific 
matters, these subjects can be introduced into the interview if the foreman 
has not happened to bring them up himself. 


3. Enlisting foremen’s cooperation. \Vill foremen cooperate in 
such a survey? Yes, if top management explains to them the reasons for 
the survey—to improve company policies and practices by taking advantage 
of foremen thinking, with no holds barred. It should be explained that 
the interviews are anonymous ; that all participants should feel free to speak 
frankly and fully because no one’s identity will be revealed in connection 
with anything he may say. 

If only a sample of foremen is to be interviewed, the objective method 
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of selecting the cross-section should be explained, so that no one will feel 
he was picked—or left out—for some devious reason. Notification of the 
survey (in meetings or through a letter) should take place a couple of 
days before the interview so that the foremen can be thinking about it. 
Many foremen come to these interviews equipped with notes on what they 


want to discuss. A chance to organize their ideas makes the interviews 
more productive. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD 


Developing the Questions. The technical aspect of developing the 
actual questions for use in a questionnaire survey is a highly specialized sub- 
ject and one that cannot be treated in an article of this length. The technique 
of wording questions so they are unbiased—which is just one phase of 
the problem—is a complex matter in itself. 

There are, however, some points in connection with attitude question- 
naires which can be briefly mentioned : 

The first step in developing the questions is to define the areas about 
which you would like more information. Questions which delve into these 
areas should then be developed for your company, with not too much re- 
liance placed on standardized. questions which have been used in other 
organizations. Such questions might not apply to the specific problems in 
your organization. 

There are, however, some “morale index” type of questions that can be 
used with profit on any foremen attitude questionnaire. These pertain to basic 
attitudes toward the company as a place to work, and also solicit opinions 
on fundamental matters—such as the foreman’s authority and responsibility. 

These morale index questions usually are scored in such a way that 
comparisons of morale can be made between departments or between com- 
panies. Then the various morale factors can be compared with production 
records, absentee records, etc., in those departments, so that weak spots in 
the company can be identified, not guessed at. 

The reasons behind an attitude are often more important than the atti- 
tude, per se. Accordingly, in constructing a questionnaire, plenty of “rea- 
son-why” questions should be asked, and foremen should be encouraged 
to write any additional comments (for which adequate space should be 
allowed). The last page of the questionnaire should usually be left blank, 
so that foremen may write in their ideas about any subjects they feel 
the questionnaire has not covered. 

Before the questionnaire is administered on a large scale, it should be 
pre-tested—actually tried out on foremen—to make sure that the questions 


are not ambiguous, that they are easily understandable, and that they are 
pertinent. 


Administering the Questionnaire. Generally speaking, the most satis- 
factory technique is to gather the foremen together in a good-size room, 
(such as the cafeteria) in groups as large as the production schedule will 
permit. There should be an immediate explanation of the purpose of the 
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questionnaire, with emphasis on the fact that it is anonymous; any ques- 
tions from the foremen on the procedure for filling it out should then be 
taken up. 

A plant with 100 foremen might be able to schedule four groups of 
about 25 each, which would mean that four one-hour periods in a day 
could complete the administration of the questionnaire. Generally speak- 
ing, these questionnaires should be designed so that they take the slowest 
foremen no longer than about an hour to answer. 

The advantages of this procedure are that the foremen all fill out the 
questionnaire under the same set of conditions and that the project can be 
accomplished quickly. 

How many foremen should be included? Unless the number of 
foremen is unusually large, it is ordinarily feasible to include all of them 
in a questionnaire survey. Further, if all the foremen are included, more 
breakdowns of answers according to various criteria—and more cross- 
comparisons among different questions—are possible than with a small 
sample. Of course, if foremen numbered in the thousands, it would be 
reasonable to limit the survey to a representative sample. 


TAKING ACTION ON SURVEY RESULTS 


After the survey has been completed, appropriate action should be 
taken immediately. If you don’t exhibit the same sincere interest in the 
survey as foremen invested in their interviews, they can hardly be blamed 
for becoming cynical. 

Many of the recommendations which you may want to implement will, 
of course, need careful working out and will take time. In some cases, 
even organizational changes may be needed, such as a shift in line and staff 
responsibilities. However, there remain many matters on minor levels on 
which action can be started—such as providing foremen with improved 
meeting rooms, shower or locker facilities, or installing a new system of 
requisitioning supplies that has been suggested and obviously has merit. 
Where foremen have expressed a need for various kinds of information, 
you can rectify your communications program without delay. 

The primary point to bear in mind in acting on survey findings is that, 
wherever and whenever possible the foremen should be made an integral 
part of the action. Sharing the results of the survey with the foremen, 
through prepared letters or, better still, meetings, is a good first step in 
this direction. 

One very successful method of presentation is to set up an easel exhibit, 
portraying the survey results. Further, some illustrative verbatim com- 
ments from the interviews can be selected and a recording made of them 
to be played as a part of the program, in order to dramatize the survey 
results. Such a presentation might deal not only with the findings, but with 
the program of action which is to be undertaken. Appropriate members 
of your top management group should be present at these meetings, in 
arder to discuss questions that may be asked by foremen. 
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Possibilities of making foremen an integral part of the action are 
many. A case in point is a company which developed a policy and procedure 
on discipline, based on an attitude survey among their foremen on that 
subject. (An earlier survey had disclosed that this was one of the crying 
needs of the foremen, so this secondary, specific survey was undertaken.) 
The findings of the smaller, secondary survey were used to write a tentative 
draft of the policy and procedure. This step was followed by meetings of 
the foremen to discuss disciplinary practices (and the principles of maintain- 
ing morale) more thoroughly. The resulting policy and procedure met with 


real acceptance because each foreman felt he personally had a part in con- 
structing it. 


CONCLUSION 


Once having conducted a foremen attitude survey, you will have given 
your supervisory group a real sense of participation in the company’s activi- 
ties. You will have opened the door to communications up from your fore- 
men to you and shown a real interest in your foremen and their ideas. 
Needless to say, these efforts will be paid back many times—in appreciation, 
constructive suggestions, and improved operating efficiency. 
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WHO SHOULD BE A LABOR MEDIATOR? : 


By IRVING R. WESCHLER 
Institute of Industrial Relations 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


The role of peacemaker in modern industrial society calls for special skills and 
personality attributes, but it is difficult to define the basic traits that distinguish 
a successful mediator from a mediocre one. In the investigation reported on 
here by Mr. Weschler, during which mediators themselves were asked to rate 
the ingredients of success in their jobs, no over-all agreement was expressed on 
the qualities of the “model” mediator. However, the ideal mediator was rated 
highly on such intangibles as impartiality. persuasiveness, and personal in- 
tegrity: it was felt that he requires a high degree of verbal facility, and an 
ability to master the complexities of collective bargaining. Interestingly enough. 
a formal education was not considered a prerequisite to success in this function. 


S part of a broad research project on the role of the personal factor in 

labor mediation, the Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of 
California at Los Angeles has recently conducted a survey among active 
mediators to determine the personality variables which they believe important 
for the selection of new personnel for mediation activities. 


The mediation process should be distinguished from conciliation and 
arbitration, even though the terms are at times used interchangeably by lay- 
men as well as experts. An adequate definition of mediation refers to the 
“attempts by a person or group of persons to bring together, or exchange 
information between, the parties in a labor dispute so that an agreement can 
be reached.”! Conciliation, which is frequently carried on by labor mediators, 


is a milder form of third-party intervention which limits itself to the “calling 
of conferences, keeping the discussion on a friendly basis, controlling the 
order of business, and carrying the proposals from one side to the other. 
Conciliation does not involve making positive recommendations, and the con- 
ciliator has no power to impose terms on the disputants.”? Arbitration, finally, 


“é 


involves the “settlement of a labor dispute by the decision of an impartial 
third party or board.’ 


At the present time, most mediation activities are carried on by the per- 
sonnel of the Federal Conciliation and Mediation Service and by members of 
related state labor agencies. Irequently, however, the parties have called on 
private individuals to serve in the capacity of mediator, and the roll of such 


persons includes college professors, religious functionaries, lawyers, and 
retired government officials. 


The qualifications for the successful mediator have never been clearly 
established, but it seems reasonable that many of the procedures of third-party 
intervention in industrial disputes require special types of personnel. The 


1 Yoder, D., et al., Industrial Relations Glossary, Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1948, p. 9 


2 Warren, E. L., and Bernstein, I., “The Mediation Process,” The Southern Economic Journal, 1949, 
p. 441. 


* Yoder, D., op. cit., p. 1. 
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Table 1 


JOB AND PERSONALITY TRAIT PREFERENCES OF MEDIATORS 
A frequency distribution, expressed in percentages, of the responses of 82 active 
labor mediators concerning the traits of the “ideal mediator.” Factors are 
listed in order of their appearance on the “Labor Mediator Rating Blank.” 


In Percentages 
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22.0 14.6 
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Imagination 
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Table 2 


A QUALIFICATION PSYCHOGRAPH OF THE “IDEAL MEDIATOR” 
(Based on the weighted rating preferences of 82 active labor media- 
tors. Factors are listed in order of their relative importance.) 
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current research of the Institute of Industrial Relations aims to obtain a 
greater understanding of the identifiable factors which distinguish the success- 
ful labor mediator from the poor mediator. This study has been planned 
to make possible an objective examination of those personality variables 
which can be related to some criteria of success. The first step of this project 
involves the survey which this article is reporting. 


SCOPE OF SURVEY 


A questionnaire was sent to 146 active labor mediators who have indi- 
cated their intention to participate with the Institute in this research. The 
respondents were asked to check a series of variables which they considered 
important in the selection of new mediator personnel, and to determine the 
relative position of their choices. The job dimensions which were included 
on this specially prepared “Labor Mediator Rating Blank” were suggested by 
an examination of the requirements by the Civil Service Commission for the 
job of Mediator on the National Mediation Board,* by a review of Father 
Breen’s subjective analysis of desirable qualifications,> and by a careful job 
analysis by certain members of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. Additional space was provided on the blank so that the respondents 
could state their own specific opinions with regard to any item and add other 
job dimensions which they deemed important. The response to this phase of 
the investigation was gratifying ; over 100 replies were received ; and of these, 
82 were complete and served as the basis for the evaluations presented below. 
None of the answer sheets could be identified by name, and the responses 
were treated in confidence. 

The results of the study are summarized in Tables 1 and 2. Table 1 
presents a compilation of the weighted ratings of these 82 participants with 
regard to the job traits of the “ideal mediator,” while Table 2 offers the same 
data in the form of an occupational psychograph. A number of traits, which 
were not included on the rating sheet but were nevertheless considered impor- 
tant by numerous respondents and added at the bottom of their rating blanks, 
are listed in the Appendix (page 227). The ratings were based on four pos- 
sible choices: “very important”, “important”, “of doubtful importance,” and 
“not important”; and the averages in the psychograph reflect the relative 
weights of “0” for “not important” to “3” for “very important.” 

The data which have been collected do not lend themselves to an inter- 
pretation of the individual responses. In this part of the investigation we are 
concerned mainly with the composite job profile of a so-called “ideal 
mediator,” which is derived from the subjective ratings of persons active in 
the field and which, at present, is still based upon personal observation and 
experience rather than upon an objective examination or analysis. Among 
the participants of the survey, there is no universal agreement as to the traits 
or qualifications which characterize the “ideal mediator” ; concerning the rela- 
' Mediator Examination Announcement No. 141, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
issued December 8, 1948. 


5 Breen, Rev. Vincent I., The United States Conciliation Service, Catholic University Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1943, pp. 139-150. 
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tive importance of some of the variables, such as sex or age, the diversity of 
opinion is especially wide, while most of the subjects are agreed as to the im- 
portance of such traits as impartiality or integrity. 


THE “IDEAL MEDIATOR” 


Provided the limitations in the method and the subjective nature of the 
data are kept in mind, the “ideal mediator” appears as a married man, be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 65, who is in sufficiently good health to be able to 
“outsit the parties” and is strong enough to “survive in this rough game.” 
His religion is irrelevant, even though somebody thought that “belief provides 
personal integrity.” On the other hand, citizenship might be important, 
“especially in the South, where foreigners are sometimes objected to.” He 
does not have to be “American born,” but should be able to function according 
to the customs of this country. His political beliefs are at his own discretion 
but “avowed Communists have no business in this field.” 

A review of the “ideal mediator’s” education, experience, and interests 
points to the rather interesting fact that a formal education is not considered 
a prerequisite for successful mediation. Most of the replies stress the impor- 
tance of a good command of the language, and the ability to comprehend the 
intricacies of collective bargaining. A definite knowledge of labor law is not 
required, but an appreciation of labor problems and the mechanics of collec- 
tive bargaining is essential. The ideal mediator should be socially-minded, 
and his interest in sports and other activities may give a hint as to the “broad- 
ness of his personality.” 

Among the traits of the “model” mediator which consistently received the 
highest ratings were some of the intangible variables, such as persuasiveness, 
a cooperative attitude, and impartiality. His intelligence “must be at least 
equal to that of the other two parties” or “preferably greater.” His appear- 
ance should be “neat and business-like,” and his sense of fairness and impar- 
tiality are of paramount importance. A vivid imagination, high personal in- 


tegrity, patience and persistence “in the face of frustration” are some of the 
other essentials. 
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APPENDIX 


Factors which were not included in the rating sheets but were considered 
important by certain respondents (by number of responses) : 
A. Personality Traits 
Patience (12) 
Emotional Control (4) 
Common Sense (4) 
Resourcefulness (4) 
Flexibility (3) 
Ability to Inspire Confidence (3) 
Tact (3) 
Modesty (2) 
Morality (2) 
Sincerity (2) 
Affability (2) 
Social Prestige (2) 
Dignity (2) 
Sense of Humor (2) 


B. Educational Experience, and Interest Factors 
Interest in Mediation (3) 
Sense of Timing (3) 
Collective Bargaining Experience (3) 
Loyalty to Profession (2 
Broad Industrial Relations Experience (2) 
Ability to Appraise Situation (1) 
Knowledge of Psychology (1) 
Knowledgé of Current Events (1) 





“Opportunity Month’ Experiment Seeks Hidden Executive Talent 


NEW twist in management’s search for sales and executive talent is an ex- 
periment being conducted by Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis, within its 
organization. During September, the firm’s 515 branch store managers tried relin- 
quishing many of their duties to assistants and clerks who acted as sales managers. 
The manager of each Gamble store placed one of his sales people—the assistant 
manager, a department head, or a clerk who had shown an unusual flair for mer- 
chandising—in charge of September merchandise ordering, advertising and display, 
sales meetings, personnel training, and all types of selling. 

The “September Sales Manager” had full executive sales responsibility. He 
made personnel sales assignments and established sales and expense budgets for the 
month. Measures of his success were the store’s sales volume and the way he con- 
trolled expense. Thus his September performance may spotlight him as one worthy 
of fast promotion. 

At the root of the experiment is the conviction of the company’s officials that 
there are millions of young people who do not have full opportunity to show their 
hidden executive talents. Executives of the firm expect that the intensive Septem- 
ber “Opportunity Month” experiment will be especially effective in bringing to light 
a number of future store managers, supervisors, and company officers, and that this 
new program will be proof to young people everywhere that today American busi- 
ness offers unlimited opportunity for great personal success. 





DOES ABILITY COUNT? 


By PAUL A. KING 
Assistant to Director of Personnel Administration 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company. Inc. 


and 
Member, New York Bar 


It is a long-established right of employers to operate their businesses efficiently 
and this clearly implies that, in the interests of obtaining the best possible 
workforce, management does have the right to promote the best of any 


group of job candidates, irrespective of seniority. With this as his premise, 
Mr. King discusses the following questions: How should this basic manage- 
ment prerogative be spelled out in the contract? Who shall determine 
whether one employee's ability is superior to that of another? Does merit 
rating count? What performance records, in lieu of merit rating, will make 
a good case for management's decision to upgrade on the basis of ability 
rather than length of service? 


OES your union contract permit you to promote the best employee when 
there is a difference between the ability, efficiency and qualifications of the 
candidates? Does length of service count only if the ability, efficiency and quali- 
fications of the candidates are about equal? If the answers are yes, your clause 
may read something like this: 

Upgrading of employees to higher-paying jobs within the bargaining unit shall be 
made on the bases of seniority, ability and qualifications. Ability and qualifications 
being comparatively equal, seniority shall determine the employee to be upgraded.’ 

Instead of “comparatively equal” your clause may read “relatively equal,” 
“approximately equal” or “fairly equal.” 

The wording of such a clause may appear simple enough, but apparently 
there is sufficient doubt about its interpretation to bring more than a dozen 
employers before arbitrators. Some of the questions that had to be answered in 
the awards of these arbitrators were: Does the union have anything to say in 
determining which employee has superior ability? Has an arbitrator the right 
to examine the employer’s judgment and superimpose his own? Must there be 
a material difference in the ability of candidates before the employer can dis- 
regard seniority ? Does this type of clause apply to white-collar workers as well 
as to production workers ? 

This clause is very important to management. It is designed to assure man- 
agement of a good workforce. It is equally important to the unions. It should 
assure them that management will not discriminate in making promotions, but 
will exercise sound business judgment. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE CLAUSE 


Because of its importance, let’s look at the clause carefully to see exactly 


‘Imperial Lighting Products Award, 10-23-47, 8 LA 877. A similar clause comonly found, reads: 
“All permanent promotions and demotions . . . shall be determined by the following factors as listed 
below; however, only where factors (a) and (b) are relatively equal shall length of service in the 
section be the determining factor: 

(a) Ability to perform the work 

(b) Physical fitness 

(c) Continuous service in the section 7 
Acme Steel Award, 12-1-47, 9 LA 432. For other clauses of the same type, see Virginia Bridge Award, 
10-7-47, 2 ALAA {67,817; and Hercules Powder Award, 6-8-48, 10 LA 624. 
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how effective it is—or can be—and at the same time secure the answers to the 
foregoing questions. 

First, this particular kind of promotion clause does not set forth a new 
principle in collective bargaining. It merely affirms a long-established right of 
employers to operate their businesses efficiently. This implies the right to pro- 
mote those who will assure management of a good workforce, that is, the best 
of several candidates. This right was recognized by the War Labor Board in 
several cases before it.2 The Board said in substance that the employer should 
be able to retain persons of greater ability both as a current working force and 
as a reservoir of employees from which to draw supervisory and executive 
personnel. , 

The right was more recently recognized by Arbitrator Clark Kerr of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California. He ordered that a 
clause similar to the one under discussion be inserted in the contract for the 
office workers of the Luckenbach Steamship Company.‘ Arbitrator Kerr indi- 
cated that this management right was a necessary adjunct to the operation of a 
manufacturing workforce; it was particularly necessary, he believed, when it 
came to office work. Without a clause of this kind, in his opinion, “. . . the 
quality of the working force would deteriorate over a period of time.” 

On several occasions unions have endorsed the principle. For example, 
Leo Bollens, President of the National Federation of Salaried Unions, said: 
“Tt is well to state that it should never be the intention of any seniority agree- 
ment to handicap management in exercising good judgment in the matter of 
personnel affairs.”® 

Briefly stated, both historically and as a practical matter of operating a 
business successfully, management retains the right to promote the best of 
several candidates for promotion. Generally this is spelled out by two clauses in 
the union contract. First, the management-rights clause, that sets forth broadly 
the company’s determination to reserve all rights necessary to the conduct of its 
business, the direction of the working force and so on; and second, the promo- 
tion clause, which limits these rights by introducing the principle of seniority 
in making promotions. But the principle of seniority does not prevent the 


employer from promoting the best man, at least in the type of clause under 
discussion. 


PROMOTION—AN EMPLOYER PREROGATIVE 


Seniority is a factor in making a promotion under the sort of clause that 
is under discussion only when the ability, efficiency and qualifications of the 
candidates for promotion are equal. A long line of arbitration awards have given 
it this interpretation.* But who shall decide that the difference between two 
employees is equal or unequal? The employer? The union? The arbitrator ? 


Arbitrators have consistently ruled that the employer must make the 
determination. A. R. Marshall, formerly Director of the Disputes Division of 
the War Labor Board, stated in an arbitration award: 


a Management Functions Under Collective Bargaining, by Ludwig Teller, pp. 47, 

3 American Tel. & Tel. Case No. 111-5908-D, 11-28-44, 15 LRRM 1623; koa ‘H. Dor nelly Corp. 
Case No. 4207-CS-D, 4-26-44, 14 LRRM 1584. 

* Luckenbach Steamship Co. Award, 12-27-46, 6 LA 98. 

5 White Collar Or Noose?, by Leo F. Bollens, p. 50. 

6 See cases cited in footnotes 1 and 2. 
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“The conclusion must be reached that the Company should be responsible for deter- 
mining the skill and ability of its employees. .. .”” 


Another arbitrator, Thomas J. Reynolds, said: 


... the employer is to make the decision as to who is the “best” man among the com- 
petitors for the opening.* 


Arbitrator Harry H. Platt ruled: 


Who is to be the judge in determining what the relative skills and physical fitness 
of two employees are? The answer, I think, is that unless the contract provides 
otherwise, it is management’s function to make the determination since it has the 
responsibility for efficient operation of its plants. . . .” 
Arbitrators also feel that their opinions and judgments must not be substi- 
tuted for the decision of the company. Clark Kerr pointed out in an award: 
A third party cannot readily determine the relative merit and ability of office 


workers if a dispute should arise between the union and the company (as to the 
relative merit of two employees) .” 


Paul R. Hays, noted arbitrator and a professor of law at Columbia University, 
stated : 


An arbitrator cannot presume to substitute his judgment for the judgment of the 
employer as to the abilities of a particular employee, and particularly in this case, 
as to relative merit as compared with another employee.” 


Whitley P. McCoy, arbitrator, Profzssor of Law at the University of Alabama 
and co-author of Arbitration of Labor Disputes, ruled: . 
In the absence of evidence of bad faith, or any imputation of favoritism, I cannot, 
on the evidence submitted, reverse the decision of the Company that Freeman’s 
experience was not “similar”. The determination of such matters, in cases of doubt, 


is a function of management, and as long as it is exercised fairly, honestly, and in 
good faith, an arbitrator is unjustified in interfering.” 


A UNION RIGHT 


All the arbitrators, however, agree that the union has the right to question 
the decision of the employer only on the grounds that it was arbitrary, capricious 
or discriminatory : 


. .. the employer should have no right to discriminate against individuals under the 
guise of evaluating merit and ability.” 


The arbitrator must protect the right of the employee under the contract. I con- 
ceive this right to be not to be denied promotion based on . . . discriminatory, arbi- 
trary, or unreasonable grounds.” 


The question of who is to determine the question of relative ability and physical 
fitness, at least in the first instance, is hardly open to question. It is clear that this is 
a function of management. The sole function of an arbitrator . . . is to determine 
whether it fairly, honestly, and in good faith performed that function.” 

Thus, the sole limitation on the employer’s right to select the better qualified 
of two candidates for promotion is that he must not discriminate or act unfairly 
or in an arbitrary way. 

It is the employer’s obligation to establish a method of selecting employees 
for promotion that is objective. After that it is up to the union to show that he 


7 Merrill Stevens Dry Dock & Repair Co. Award, 3-12-47, 6 LA 838; see also Mead Corp. Award. 
7-20-46, 1 ALAA {67,440. 


* Hercules Powder Co. Award, 6-8-48, 10 LA 624. 

* Republic Steel Corporation Award, 9-28-45, 1 LA 244. 
'* Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc. Award, 12-27-46, 6 LA 
'' Public Service Electric & Gas Award, 3-9-49, 1 ALAA, {67 


98 
‘2 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Award, 3-20-46, 1 ALAA 967.303. 
'* Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc. Award, 12-27-46, 6 LA 98. 

'* Public Service Electric & Gas Award, 3-20-46, 1 ALAA 167,303. 


15 —— Bridge Award, 10-7-47, 2 ALAA 169,174; see also Sinclair Rubber Award, 1-24-46, 1 ALAA 
67,109. 
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was discriminatory or arbitrary in any particular instance—for example, that 
the company was motivated in not promoting an employee because he was a 
very active union member, or that he was disliked by this or that supervisor for 
personal reasons. Or contrariwise, that a promoted employee was hostile to the 


union, or was improperly preferred by reason of close personal or social rela- 
tionships with supervisors.*® 


USE OF MERIT RATING 


What is an objective method of evaluating an employee’s abilities, effi- 
ciency and qualifications? An honest-to-goodness merit rating system consis- 
tently and habitually applied might be the answer. In the Acme Steel Company 
Award, an outstanding case on the subject (the company did a highly profes- 
sional job of explaining its merit rating system) , the promoted employee received 
a merit rating of 73.81 ; the employee who was passed over received a rating of 
71.55.17 The company’s merit rating system operated on a point basis, with an 
allowance of two points for possible error of judgment in observation. The 
arbitrator, in ruling in favor of the promotion, said: 

The Company’s right to make this measurement of relative abilities having been 
established, it remains to see whether or not it has abused this right in an arbitrary 
and discriminatory fashion. The arbitrator is convinced that ic has:not done so. In 
fact, from what was related at the hearing about the Company’s merit rating plan, 
the arbitrator believes that the Company has gone to painstaking efforts to make 
the measurement of the relative abilities of its employees as fair and as impartial 
as possible. This measurement had to be made in some way under the terms of the 
contract. Conceivably, the Company could have done it by guess and by gob, as each 
case of promotion arose. Practically, this would have put the judgment in the hands 
of the foremen or an ad hoc basis, with no systematic check on their whims and 


fancies from top management. Under such a practice, foreman prejudice could have 
run riot. The merit-rating system in vogue in this plant avoids this. 


OBJECTIVE PERFORMANCE RECORDS 


Employers without merit-rating systems may succeed in showing objec- 
tivity by iridicating that the following facts about each candidate for promotion 
are recorded, considered and weighed : 

1. Work history of the candidate before coming to the company; work 
history with the company. Consideration should be given to the type of experi- 
ence possessed, skills used (also potential skills), and the length of time in which 
the skill was practiced and the proficiency in its exercise. This information 
should be examined in the light of a formal description of the job opening. 
References of previous employers, if in sufficient detail, may be of some help 
in this. An inventory of skills as prepared by the employee on employment may 
be of help, too. 

2. Education of the candidate. Type of courses taken, special work done 
outside regular school and work hours. 

3. Absentee records of the candidates for promotion, where continuous 
presence on the job is particularly important. 

4. Number of caution slips received and reasons for each. 

5. Test scores where the tests pertain to the job vacancy. 


This information should be explored even by those employers who do have 
a6 Hercules Powder Award, 6-8-48, 10 LA 624. 
1% Acme Steel Award, 12-10-47, 9 LA 432. 
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merit rating systems, although a sound merit rating system properly applied 
is the best evidence of objectivity. “Properly applied” means that the raters are 
adequately trained in their job. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, an employer having a clause in his union contract of the kind 
described earlier in this discussion can promote any employee—irrespective 
of seniority—if he can prove that he determined objectively that the employee 
selected is superior to the other candidates. He must be prepared to show that 
the promotion was based on sound business judgment, that he was fair and 
not arbitrary in arriving at his decision. 


EFFECTUATING THE LABOR CONTRACT 
THROUGH ARBITRATION 


By GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
Professor of Industry 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


“To meet the needs of the time.” Dr. Taylor points out, “grievance arbitration 
must be made so effective that rarely will its superiority to strike action be 
questioned.” However, one of the greatest obstacles to effective arbitration. 
he observes, is the inability of the parties to agree on the details about how 
their general arbitration clause should function. Too often the parties include 
an arbitration clause in the contract but the company and union may retain 
widely divergent views on the kind of settlement process that should be 
created. In this significant paper, originally delivered before the Second 
Annual Meeting of the National Academy of Arbitrators, Dr. Taylor examines 


some of the differences in approach to the settlement process and the possi- 
ble means for resolving them. 


A PROFILE OF GRIEVANCE ARBITRATION 


OST labor agreements now provide for an impartial chairman, an umpire 
or an arbitrator. His duty is finally to determine certain disputes arising 
out of day-by-day operations and not resolved directly by the parties. Such 
arrangements have not always prevailed. Persistent disputes over the applica- 
tion of agreement terms (as well as disputes about matters not covered by the 
agreement) were formerly settled, as a standard practice, either by a strike 
or under threat of a work stoppage. The “terminal point in the grievance pro- 
cedure” represents, therefore, a substitute for strike action voluntarily intro- 
duced for the term of the labor agreement. There is a very close kinship, 
indeed, between the arbitration clause and the no-strike no-lockout clause of 
the labor agreement. 


The arbitration clause of the labor agreement has another characteristic 
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that should be particularly noted. It is an agreement to arbitrate future dis- 
putes, since the rights to strike and to lock out are relinquished for a future 
period. Negotiators of an agreement cannot possibly anticipate the number or 
the nature of the grievance disputes that will arise. But their general agreement 
to arbitrate disputes that may arise in the future is subject to abuse because it is 
something like a blank check. 

Grievances can be stirred up, mobilized, or thrown to arbitration for tactical 
or other purposes. A union may carry a number of “bad” cases to arbitration 
with the idea that their loss will improve its chance to win the “one important 
case in the batch.” And I’ve heard tell of companies’ letting cases go to arbitra- 
tion with every expectation of losing them but with the belief that everything 
will be better if the arbitrator does not have to send the union away empty- 
handed. Such tactical use of grievances may be deplored. They are, nevertheless, 
among the important facts of many an arbitrator’s life. Sometimes a differen- 
tiation between real problems and tactical maneuverings cannot easily be 
discerned by an arbitrator. He may “cross up” the parties who then look upon 
him as a rather naive operator. 

A third important characteristic of grievance arbitration should be men- 
tioned. Contrary to the views of many arbitrators, grievance settlement is not 
simply a process of contract interpretation. As will be noted later in detail, 
the difficult grievances arise because the labor contract reflects only a partial 
or an inconclusive meeting of minds. It doesn’t give the reasonably clear answer 
to a dispute. In such cases, grievance settlement becomes an integral part of 
agreement-making. At any event, the manner in which the grievances are 
settled provides understandings that are as durable, or more so, than the actual 
terms of the labor contract themselves. No one need amplify here the weight 
of “established practices.” 

To summarize, the fundamental nature of grievance arbitration derives 
from three basic characteristics: (1) it is complementary to the no- 
strike no-lockout clause; (2) it is an agreement to arbitrate future, unknown 


disputes; and (3) it invariably involves agreement-making as well as agree- 
ment administration. 


DIFFERING CONCEPTS OF ARBITRATION 


Because of these characteristics, mediation has been developed as a part 
of the arbitration process in many plants and industries. Grievance arbitration 
is viewed as an extension of collective bargaining relationships rather than as 
a new process in which a meeting of minds is not an applicable criterion for sound 
settlement. The so-called “mediation approach” is suspect by those who insist 
that arbitration must be fashioned by the “judicial approach.” 

I have considerable trouble with the terminology. It is my understanding 
that, as a standard practice, many judges in our courts hold conferences in 
their chambers between representatives of disputants to mediate a settlement of 
legal claims. They may nevertheless have to decide the case and often do so with 
considerable reluctance. In my judgment, there have been too many befuddled 
attempts by arbitrators to reason mediation out of grievance arbitration. As a 
process for peacefully settling labor disputes, grievance arbitration cannot be 
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viewed exclusively as a “mediation process” or as a “judicial process.” There 
is no “either-or” choice to be made, because elements of both are included. 
It is irresponsible, moreover, to attempt to turn this question into a matter 
of arbitration ethics. 

A more critical test of any arbitration program is whether it provides a 
substitute for strike action that is mutually acceptable to the parties themselves. 
The big road-block that stands in the way of a better functioning arbitration is 
the inability of the parties to agree on the details about how their general 
arbitration clause should function. Arbitrators who get caught in the middle 
of such an incomplete understanding often find their positions tenuous and 
unhappy. Some of them have concluded that the arbitrators should say just 
what grievance arbitration is and how it should be conducted. As workers in 
the field of collective bargaining, they should know that their ideas can’t 
effectively be put into practice in any case unless both parties accept them. 
Arbitration practices and procedures will inevitably be affected by the collec- 
tive bargaining practices and ethics of the parties. 

Consider a hypothetical case: An arbitrator engaged in practices which are 
so unacceptable to you and to me that we couldn’t conscientiously participate 
in a case in which they were followed. But the parties know all about those 
practices. They like them and continually pass by all the “ethical” arbitrators 
in order -to choose our colleague who is a member of the questionable practices 
school. Should labor and management be told that they are so far on the wrong 
track that they ought immediately to delete the no-strike clause from their 
agreement ? Should they be compelled to choose between a kind of arbitration 


they don’t want and the use of strikes in settling their differences ? 


AN ADJUNCT OF THE BARGAINING PROCESS 


The hypothetical case highlights an important fact. Arbitration doesn’t 
belong exclusively to the arbitrators. On the contrary, voluntary arbitration is 
inherently a collective bargaining device under the control of labor and manage- 
ment. Theirs is the primary task of developing the arbitration process along 
with their more direct collective bargaining. There should be no “ostrich-head 
in the sand” avoidance of the fact that arbitration is an adjunct of the col- 
lective bargaining process. 

It follows that varying types of arbitration should be recognized as neces- 
sary and proper. As already indicated, great harassment is the lot of arbitrators 
whenever the parties agree to a general arbitration clause but still retain their 
own individual and widely divergent notions about the kind of settlement 
process that should be created. Like other agreement terms, conflicting mean- 
ings can be given to the arbitration clause. 

Few arbitrators have avoided the dilemma of having to decide a case in 
the absence of a complete agreement between the parties about the arbitration 
procedure they desire. In recent years, unions have generally expected the 
“impartial man” to develop a fair and equitable decision—to solve an industrial 
relations problem—and not “legalistically” to apply the terms of the contract 
and “let the chips fall where they may.” Management has quite widely assumed 
that the arbitrator’s sole and limited function is to apply the contract in terms 
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- of the evidence formally submitted, irrespective of whether or not the results 
are good or bad in the arbitrator’s judgment. These points of view are not rigidly 
held but they are not untypical of official positions. The positions of expenda- 
bility into which arbitrators are interjected cannot be materially improved 
until the arbitration agreement of the parties becomes more precise. 

I hasten to add, and with emphasis, that arbitrators surely should take 
steps gradually to evolve standards for their own conduct which are important 
to the maintenance of a professional and an impartial standing. As representa- 
tives of the public, they also have a public responsibility which must be viewed, 
however, in relation to the fact that arbitrators are brought into a situation by 
voluntary action of the parties and they may also be excluded by the parties. 

In a country which is seeking to make collective bargaining work, and with 
widespread public support, I have always believed, the arbitrator best 
meets his public responsibilities when he furthers the effectiveness of collec- 
tive bargaining. That means an interest in meeting of minds and developing 
mutual acceptability. The foundation of collective bargaining is a public convic- 
tion that labor and management in our country can work out mutually satis- 
factory solutions to their problems. If that conviction ever disappears, there 


will be marked changes in the way men live and work together in the United 
States. 


THE MOTIVATION FOR GRIEVANCE ARBITRATION 


Why have labor and management so generally adopted grievance arbitra- 
tion as a more or less standard practice despite the complex difficulties involved 
in its use? Grievance arbitration is very hardy. It persists despite many short- 
comings and in the absence of agreement about its uses. The strength of griev- 
ance arbitration derives from the much greater disadvantages of the principal 
alternate method of settling day-by-day disputes, that is, by work stoppages. 

I recall a discussion some years ago with union and management repre- 
sentatives who were attempting to settle a strike over a demand for reinstate- 
ment of a discharged employee. About 800 people had lost three days’ work. 
The company, already behind in its deliveries, was beginning to receive cus- 
tomer complaints. Both parties suddenly became aware of the excessive cost 
of the way they were handling the dispute since no fundamental issue was at 
stake. 

A strike is a device for obtaining group demands and group protection. 
If individual workers can call for strike action to secure redress for personal 
grievances, then the profit-and-loss statement covering the operation will go 
heavily in the red. Employees might not secure enough work to live on. They 
would not appraise the union as beneficial. Neither an effective union to pursue 
group objectives nor a competitive business enterprise to provide steady employ- 
ment would be built up. In addition, whether or not the discharge of the 
particular employee was necessary for efficient plant operation (in which the 
employees have an interest) is an issue that can be satisfactorily answered on the 
basis of which side can hold out the longer. The use of economic force as the 
final arbitrament of grievances has marked disadvantages to both parties. 

Although the results of grievance arbitration are criticized for many 
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reasons, the fundamental criterion for gauging its worthwhileness is by com- 
parison with the consequences of work stoppages. This criterion is actually 
applied by labor and by management in deciding whether or not to continue a 
troublesome arbitration clause in the contract but usually not in the formation 
of reactions to the individual arbitration decision. There is, then, a strong 
staying power to grievance arbitration. At the same time, unless both parties 
appraise the arbitration method as preferable, on balance, to the use of eco- 
nomic force, the peaceful settlement of day-by-day disputes is not possible. 
Voluntary acceptance of arbitration by both parties is a prerequisite to its 
continued usefulness. 


In general, the recurring renewal of interest in “slugging it out” comes 
mainly from those who did not live through the times of chaotic industrial rela- 
tions when it was not known from day to day whether employees would work 
or the factory would operate. The old method, moreover, is quite incompatible 
with current ideas about economic security, employment stabilization, and 
economic progress. To meet the needs of the times, all of us should be concerned 
about making grievance arbitration so effective that rarely will its superiority 
to strike action be questioned. 


AGREEMENT-MAKING IN GRIEVANCE SETTLEMENT 


Is there any way by which the institution of grievance arbitration can be 
more solidly established—so that it will operate more acceptably to labor and 
management, and so that the high rate of expendability of able arbitrators may 


be reduced? In my judgment, solid improvement requires, first of all, a much 
better understanding of the nature of grievances than presently obtains. What 
kind of a dispute is involved in grievances ? 

At this point, | want to refer again to the widely prevalent notion that a 
sharp line of distinction can be drawn between agreement-making and agree- 
ment-administration. I am convinced that this is an erroneous notion. The 
labor contract is, in most particulars, no more than a skeleton understanding. 
The agreements there embodied must frequently be given substance—they 
must be amplified in grievance settlement—before a complete meeting of minds 
is achieved. This suggestion is so important that the reasons for making it 
should be amplified. Because of space limitations, I propose to analyze how 
agreement of the parties is normally made with respect to only three selected 
but very important subjects—discipline, seniority, and the wage scale. 


THE DISCIPLINE CLAUSE 


Consider first the discipline clause of the labor agreement in most common 
use. Management reserves the right to discipline employees “for cause.” The 
union is given the right to appeal any disciplinary action through the grievance 
procedure. What has actually been agreed upon? No understanding has been 
reached about the limits of proper and necessary discipline, but there is estab- 
lished a procedure for gradually arriving at such an understanding. The agree- 
ment of the parties with respect to discipline will gradually be filled out as 
management action in some cases is accepted as reasonable and as union pro- 
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tests over other disciplinary cases are settled through the grievance procedure. 
The term “for cause” will gradually acquire meaning. 

Under the identical clause, entirely different understandings about disci- 
plinary action have been developed in various plants. In some cases manage- 
ment’s discipline power has been virtually eliminated; in others it remains 
stern and rigid. In view of this experience it is pertinent to ask, where is the 
vital agreement of the parties made as respects discipline—in the labor contract 
or in the handling of grievances ? 

Many of us tend to overestimate the importance of the formal agreement 
and to underestimate the cumulative significance of day-to-day settlements as 
fashioners of the fundamental understanding between the parties. 

In initial agreements particularly, some written terms may be no more than 
a meaningless compromise of language accepted to avoid a strike. Occasionally 
they don’t represent a meeting of minds at all, and there are cases where this 
fact is consciously recognized by the parties. By the contract, the unresolved 
issue is merely transferred from one bargaining table to another. Many so-called 
wildcat strikes under initial labor agreements can’t easily be disposed of by a 
simple categorization as violations of the no-strike clause; they may have 
arisen out of grievance disputes involving fundamental differences that were 
not clearly disposed of by the applicable contract terms, either deliberately or by 
an unawareness of collective bargaining necessities. 

There are incomparable values in collective bargaining conceived as a 
gradual emergence of mutual understanding through grievance settlements. This 
is apparent as respects discipline. Discipline is a delicate tool of management, 
most useful when applied with regard for plant necessities and employee equities 
in particular cases. The kind and degree of discipline appropriate in certain 
situations cannot be forecast. There can be, therefore, no sound by-passing of 
the grievance settlement process by a long listing of employee offenses and 
applicable penalties in the labor contract. In my opinion, discipline cannot be 
formalized by making up such a price list, and continue to serve as an effective 
tool of management. In other words, much of the collective bargaining that is 
implicit in grievance settling can’t be avoided by making the labor agreement 
more explicit. That course involves difficulties so numerous that they cannot be 
detailed in this presentation. 


ARBITRATION OF DISCIPLINE CASES 


What is the arbitrator’s task in a discipline case? Does he find a clear and 
unmistakable answer to the issue in the labor contract or is he usually called 
upon to exercise an industrial relations judgment? Contract clauses have been 
designed, of course, to limit the arbitrator’s substitution of his judgment for that 
of management. They are not common, however, and in their absence the 


arbitrator must decide whether or not a disciplinary action was a “reasonable” 
one. 


In view of this aspect of grievance settlement, it seems virtually impossible 
for most ad hoc arbitrators, changing from case to ease, to acquire a sound 
basis for making the value judgments invglved in these cases. The judgments 
may not merely be relativelf uninformed, but they are likely to be inconsistent 
as well. Gaps between the parties may be widened. 
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The arbitrator who serves for the term of an agreement is apt to be con- 
sistent, and he should have a broader understanding of the problems to be 
solved. In addition, the parties will usually give facts to the permanent arbitrator 
rather than the arguments ordinarily supplied to the ad hoc man. And there 
should be no “short sale” of the greater chance for developing an agreed-upon 
or acquiesced-in settlement when the same arbitrator serves throughout the 
term of an agreement. The advantages of using the permanent arbitrator stand 
out if one accepts the agreement-making function of grievance settlement and 
also realizes the voluntary nature of the arbitration. 


In the light of these considerations, there has been a too-ready disposition 
in some quarters to discard mutual acceptability as a useful criterion in griev- 
ance settlements. If the end objective of labor arbitration is to assist in the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes rather than to serve as a stop-gap truce, 
then furtherance of and completion of understanding between labor and man- 
agement cannot lightly be tossed aside. 


SENIORITY IN PROMOTION 


The agreement-making function of grievance settling is also clearly dis- 
cernible as respects the promotion clause. A quite common promotion provision 
is that “seniority shall prevail among employees having equal ability, competence 
and potentiality.” I’ve seen this same clause effectuated so that seniority was 
exclusively used to determine promotions; and also with total disregard of 
seniority considerations, depending upon the way grievances are settled. 

It may be successfully argued in some cases that management can’t objec- 


tively or conclusively measure differences between employees in terms of the 
subjective factors mentioned—hence seniority should prevail among employees 
who are competent on jobs in the line of promotion. Such competency is fre- 
quently interpreted to mean nothing more than an ability of an employee not 
to get fired. 

An entirely different approach can be taken. It may be reasoned that use 
of such subjective terms as “ability, competence and potentiality” is an accept- 
ance of management’s judgment as controlling in their application. How else 
can meaning be given to these terms? Only if management concludes that two 
men are equal in the mentioned qualities does seniority come into the picture 
at all. lf management consistently fails to find equality, then seniority is no 
factor in promotion. 

In view of this experience, can it be said that arbitration in promotion 
cases actually deals solely with agreement interpretation? Or does the real 
agreement of the parties respecting the use of seniority in promotion derive 
primarily from the settlement of grievances? The contract term itself may 
actually be an unimportant phase of the understanding finally reached. 

I have had some experience in serving as Impartial Chairman between 
parties who conduct their relationships without any formal written labor 
contract. In one situation, the parties reasoned that in solving today’s problem 
they wanted to avoid unnatural limitations previously set down under hypo- 
thetical conditions. But they had a labor agreement just the same. It was 
developed entirely through grievance settlements. Precedents were gradually 
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created because similar cases can’t be settled in divergent ways if satisfaction 
and confidence are to be maintained. 

I am not proposing a discard of formal labor contracts. But, there is a 
disadvantage in trying to anticipate too many problems when agreements are 
negotiated. As a result, contract negotiations can be made more difficult and 
artificial restrictions upon future action might be introduced. Grievance settle- 
ment must be regarded as an important phase of the collective bargaining rela- 
tionship if sound industrial relations are to prevail. 

In one situation with which I am intimately familiar, the initial agreement 
made many years ago was a simple document with few terms. They were given 
agreed-upon substance in the first year or two, through grievance settlement, as 
would not have been possible with an initial agreement which tried to “cover 
the waterfront.” As new problems arose, these were also negotiated through 
the grievance procedure. On the basis of settlements there reached, agreement 
terms were developed from year to year to codify the understandings which had 
been achieved. It is one of the most successful relationships in the country, 
largely because the collective bargaining relationship between contract-making 
and grievance settlement was thoroughly understood. 


THE WAGE AGREEMENT 


How about wage grievances—aren’t they different? Isn’t there a complete 
understanding about wages right in the labor contract ? Only if there is also an 
agreement covering job descriptions, relative job values, and rates for those 
values. Since such comprehensive wage agreements are not common, a con- 
siderable amount of basic wage negotiation is actually carried on in the settling 
of grievances. 

An example will illustrate. Most of you, Iam sure, have been face to face 
with the problem in which a class B millwright believes he should be classified 
as a class A millwright. The labor contract clearly specifies the two jobs and 
applicable rates all right, and they can’t be changed by the arbitrator. The wage 
agreement of the parties is usually incomplete, nevertheless, because there has 
been no meeting of minds about job descriptions. The union maintains that the 
A and B designations reflect differences in the ability of individual employees. 
It shows convincingly that the claimant in the case is now as able as certain 
class A millwrights. Typically, the claimant can do and is assigned some A work. 
The management answer, however, is that the provision of Jobs A and B in 
the contract signifies two operations with different job contents. The A man 
may do both A and B work, but more of the A type, and he also has “greater 
responsibility.” The B man does both A and B work, but gets more B assign- 
ments. The answer to the dispute is generally not to be found in the labor con- 
tract, because that document embodies only an incomplete understanding of the 
parties about these wages. A fuller meeting of minds must be worked out in the 
settlement of wage grievances. 


EMPLOYER GRIEVANCES 


Grievances may arise under the no-strike clause and their settlement can 
also serve to bring about a full and complete meeting of minds on that subject. 
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A full realization of this point will show how ill-advised is the section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act that provides for court action by and against labor unions 
to secure redress for alleged violation of a labor agreement. There is an urgent 
need to give more thought to employer grievances than has yet been accorded. 

Most grievances are initiated by employees. This will always be the case 
as long as management retains the right to initiate administrative action. It is 
important for management to retain this right because a plant can be operated 
effectively under collective bargaining only if management makes the operating 
decisions, the union being guaranteed the right to appeal. If the management 
decision deprives employees of their rights or equities, they can secure redress 
by invoking the steps of the grievance procedure, including arbitration. 


The same reasoning should apply to the no-strike clause of the agreement. 
This clause generally does not represent a complete meeting of minds, primarily 
because it is silent about remedial steps to be taken if violations occur. That gap 
in the mutual understanding should be filled in by the parties and not by the 
courts. No simple problem is involved. A stoppage in violation of the agreement 
is more often than not accompanied by counter charges of violation or of provo- 
cation by management, and not infrequently raises a question of the ability of a 
union to “discipline” its members. Here are a number of vital collective bargain- 
ing matters. 


In the well-functioning relationships, the employer’s grievance has provided 
an avenue for further bargaining to effectuate the no-strike clause. (The em- 
ployer may also choose to develop his own remedial action by exercise of his 
discipline power.) I have served as Impartial Chairman under numerous agree- 


ments where both parties fully recognize that the arbitrator is to provide the 
remedial action—in the form of penalties upon the union. In making such a 
decision, no real progress is achievable unless the parties, especially the union, 
at least acquiesce in the determination. The criterion of mutual acceptability has 
a high priority in such cases. This kind of approach is found almost exclusively, 
therefore, under contracts Which provide for a permanent impartial chairman. 

The point is that the grievance is a vehicle for completing the understand- 
ing of the parties about any terms of their relationship not fully worked out 
in the labor contract. Most of the vital clauses of the agreement have to be given 
substance in grievance settlement. This applies to the no-strike clause, as well 
as the discharge, seniority and wage clauses. The notion that alleged violations 
of the labor contract terms can soundly be made the subject of court action 
is based upon an entirely erroneous concept of collective bargaining relationships. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE STRIKE IN GRIEVANCE SETTLING 


Since grievance settlement has many elements of fundamental agreement- 
making, both labor and management have been understandably reluctant to 
depend entirely upon an outsider to resolve their difficulties. They accept arbitra- 
tion in principle as preferable to strikes over grievances, but try to limit the 
arbitrator’s discretion to decide adversely as respects vital matters of their joint 
relationship. Various policies are followed to limit dependence upon arbitra- 
tors, and the principal ones will be briefly discussed. 
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Some companies and some unions have been able substantially to dispense 
with both strikes and arbitration. In such cases, each party looks upon griev- 
ance settlement as agreement-making. Each has a similar point of view about the 
limitation of depending solely upon labor contract terms as an expression of 
their understanding. The grievance settlement machinery is used as a collective 
bargaining mechanism. 


When this approach is taken, the labor contract is usually a simple docu- 
ment with few terms. A designation of abstract rights that may interfere with 
their collective bargaining over grievances is avoided. It often becomes quite 
logical to provide for ad hoc arbitration as the final step in the grievance handling 
and even to provide for formulation of an exact stipulation of each issue to be 
submitted to arbitration. The parties thus evidence their confidence of working 
out their own difficulties without outside intervention. 


Parties who have developed this kind of relationship do sometimes choose 
to name a permanent impartial chairman to insure having someone in reserve 
who is thoroughly conversant with their policies. They hope never to use his 
services. There is a labor contract in which I have been named as Impartial 


Chairman for the past 15 years. Not a single case has been submitted to me in 
all that time. That’s highly successful use of arbitration. In another similar 
situation the parties say that the Impartial Chairman is their “fire insurance 
policy” —a protection which they hope never to use. They boast about the 
fewness of the cases referred to the Impartial Chairman, but at the same time 
they tell me that the mere availability of the final step assists the parties in their 
agreement-making endeavors. 

This kind of relationship can be developed only when the role of grievance 
settlement is thoroughly understood and when both parties fully accept a 
responsibility for arriving at a meeting of minds, even though that entails a 
substantial modification of their initial positions. Far too generally, negotiators 
for both the union and the management do not accept a meeting of minds as the 
mark of achievement in industrial relations. The objective may be to obtain 


rights or to preserve positions by other means. The arbitration process, then, 
must be adapted to these realities. 


THE IMPARTIAL CHAIRMAN 


Many kinds of arbitration procedures and policies are in operation. Their 
basic differences can most readily be discerned by noting the opposite points of 
view implicit in the use of the Umpire and of the Impartial Chairman. I don’t 
mean to imply that clear definitions of these terms are commonly recognized. 
Confusion in nomenclature is one of our problefs. But there are two funda- 
mental approaches which can be, and I think should be, designated by a precise 
use of the two terms. 


The Impartial Chairman setup is peculiarly adapted to developing a meet- 
ing of minds in the settlement of grievances. In the absence of contractual 
authority, the terms of the labor agreement are, of course, not subject to change 
by the Chairman. As previously indicated, however, grievance settlement has 
important attributes of agreement-making. Since the parties are understand- 
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ably averse to’ relinquishing all control over the important grievances, their 
representatives may sit in at the final step. There may be a regularly established 
three-man board, or the Impartial Chairman may, in a sense, convene a board 
for each case. Collective bargaining is then carried along through the arbitra- 
tion step. The word “chairman” connotes consultation with others and taking 
their views into account. And the essential task of most chairmen is to bring 
about a meeting of minds if that is possible. 


An Impartial Chairman, then, is first of all a mediator. But he is a very 
special kind of mediator. He has a reserve power to decide the case either by 
effectuating his own judgment or by joining with one of the partisan board 
members to make a majority decision, depending upon the procedure designated 
by the agreement. A new reason for labor and management to agree is intro- 
duced—to avoid a decision. By bringing in a fresh viewpoint, moreover, the 
Impattial Chairman may be able to assist the parties in working out their 
problem in a mutually satisfactory manner. To me, such a result has always 
seemed to be highly preferable to a decision that is unacceptable to either of 


the parties. What’s wrong per se about an agreement when agreeing is the 
essence of collective bargaining ? 


There is a widespread belief among industrial relations people, neverthe- 
less, that the arbitrator must not mediate, and that it is even unethical for him 
to do so. They reason that a case should go to arbitration only after collective 
bargaining between the parties has failed utterly. Then an altogether new 
method of dealing should be introduced in which meeting of the minds is no 
criterion of a sound settlement. That’s a rationale in support of the umpire 


approach (which I'll discuss presently), but it’s no argument against a media- 
tion approach desired by both parties. 


From a more practical standpoint it is often urged that an arbitrator 
should not mediate, simply because he thereby “takes a position” which would 
be prejudicial if the mediation fails and if the arbitrator must then issue a 
decision. There is, of course, such a danger. It is not a very great danger if the 
task of, the arbitrator is performed in a workmanlike manner. One of the job 
requirements of the impartial chairman is an ability to mediate without prejudic- 
ing his position should a decision become necessary. For it is apparent that all 
or even most cases will not be closed with an agreed-upon settlement. 


In this current effort to exclude mediation from arbitration is a disposition 
to search for procedural rules that will meet the needs of arbitrators rather 
than the needs of the parties. I am firm in the conviction that the institution 
of arbitration cannot be firmly established by seeking any such policy. And the 
status of individual arbitrators will not be strengthened by lulling them with 
the pleasant thought that by some magic their decisions will automatically be 


the basis for sound industrial relations, irrespective of the acceptability of those 
decisions to both parties. 


Let me be the first to warn that the impartial chairman approach is not 
universally applicable. It is only usable when both parties see eye to eye on the 
point. If either party insists upon a decision based “on the merits of the case as 
presented,” that is, as judged solely by the arbitrator, then the meeting-of- 
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minds objective is unattainable. A decision must then be imposed. But consider 
the consequences. If ad hoc arbitration is the rule, the loser of the case will 
often bring the same issue again and again before new arbitrators. On the basis 
of the resulting confusion, or without it, a critical issue may be drawn for the 
next contract negotiations. If either side believes the decision to be grossly 
inequitable, plant operations may also be adversely affected. Sound develop- 
ment of arbitration requires, in my opinion, a full recognition of the real nature 
of grievance settlement and a much fuller development of the Impartial Chair- 


man approach by labor and management with mutual acceptability of decisions 
as a major criterion. 


THE UMPIRE 


Some parties fear, often with reason based on experience, that the Impartial 
Chairman setup invites disagreement at the earlier steps of the grievance pro- 
cedure. Responsibility can be shifted to higher echelons of union and manage- 
ment representatives without a loss of control over the case. Three-party 
bargaining may then supplant two-party bargaining. There is also a concern 
lest the Impartial Chairman acquire vested interests and encourage the submis- 
sion of cases to the final step in the interest of his job security. 

My predilection for the permanent Impartial Chairman is not shaken by 
the “vested interest” argument. Permanency obtains only for the term of the 
contract, and not necessarily that long. This observation secures dramatic sup- 
port from recent changes in the General Motors umpireship. The impartial man 
actually holds a sort of fiduciary relationship with both parties, and he steps 
out when it is evident that he has lost the confidence of either party. 

Weight must be given, however, to the argument that the Impartial Chair- 
man procedure, ag just described, may enervate the meeting of minds process 
at the earlier stages of the grievance procedure. Such a result does not obtain 
when union and management leaders are able to work out protective measures 
and when the impartial chairman refuses to cooperate with a short-cutting of 
collective bargaining. 

There are instances where either the union or the management will not 
assume the various risks in having a third party participate in making vital 
collective bargaining decisions as an impartial chairman. The umpire system 
can then be developed and it can be built up, moreover, as a support for the 
meeting of minds criterion in grievance settlement. Only if it is so conceived 
does the umpire machinery fit in with collective bargaining necessities. 


SOME LIMITATIONS OF THE UMPIRE SYSTEM 


The Umpire may be looked upon as a substitute for the strike. In collec- 
tive bargaining, the risks and potential losses that go with a stoppage of pro- 
duction induce compromise and agreement. That applies to grievance settlement 
as well as to new contract terms. Arbitration carried on by an umpire may be 
made a risky proposition and thus serve as an inducement for the parties to 
settle their grievance difficulties directly. 


Although common sense and compromise can be freely exercised by the 
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parties in the earlier steps of the grievance procedure in an effort to hammer 
out a meeting of minds, much less latitude is possessed by the “outsider” under 
the pure umpire system. It is the umpire’s job to rule “legalistically” on the 
contract as written and on the evidence as adduced, irrespective of whether or 
not the result, in the umpire’s judgment, is sound from an industrial relations 
standpoint. If the decision is difficult or impossible to live with, then the parties 
will be made aware of the urgency of compromising their difficulties and of 
avoiding arbitration. 

The Umpire system would doubtless be effective if it actually induced 
agreement at earlier stages of the grievance procedure. But if large numbers of 
cases are arbitrated, the basic purpose of the system will not be achieved and 
the program will inevitably fail. Submission of a large volume of issues to an 
umpire evidences an inability of the parties peacefully to resolve their differ- 
ences. A backlog of extremely difficult problems may be built up for treatment 
when a new contract is negotiated. And grievances unacceptably handled during 
the term can’t be satisfactorily dealt with in contract negotiations. 

It is my experience that the grievance issues which appear in contract 
negotiations are finally shoved under the rug at about 5 a.m. some morning 
when the negotiators sign up to avoid a stoppage scheduled to begin at 6 a.m. 
Old unsettled grievance issues then remain year after year to plague day-by- 
day operations. Not infrequently they underlie many of the wildcat strikes 
which test the ability of the union and the management to develop smooth 
operating relationships. 

Although the umpire system can conceivably operate effectively, success 
in its use requires a far more comprehensive understanding of its characteristics 
than presently obtains with employees, union and management representatives, 
and with arbitrators as well. It is highly doubtful, moreover, if employees can 
ever be sold on an arbitration system under which their claims for equity are of 
secondary importance or of no consequence at all. Although the umpire system 
is theoretically an alternative, it seems to me that, as a practical matter, the 
Impartial Chairman concept will become more and more accepted as the sound 
way in which to develop grievance arbitration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The central problem of grievance arbitration is whether, at the final step 
in grievance settlement, a meeting of minds or mutual acceptance should be a 
vital criterion. Distinguishing between the Impartial Chairman and the Umpire 
concepts brings this question into sharp focus. In actual situations, the problem 
is usually far more complex. Use of one of these terms does not reflect a mutual 
acceptance of a particular approach. Each party has a tendency to switch from a 
demand for a fair.and workable decision, not incompatible with agreement 
terms, to an insistence upon a so-called legalistic decision, depending upon the 
necessities for winning a particular case. 

Despite the complexities of the task of developing grievance arbitration as 
a sound instrument for industrial peace, great progress is possible, in my judg- 
ment, if a number of fundamental principles are recognized. As a start in the 
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search for such principles, and solely for that purpose, I suggest the following 
basic ideas : 

1. Grievance arbitration cannot be made to conform to any single, rigid 
pattern. It is a substitute for the use of strikes and lockouts and must be devel- 
oped in each case as a procedure that the parties will mutually accept as prefer- 
able to the use of economic power. 

2. No sharp line can be drawn between agreement-making and agreement- 
administration. Grievance settlement involves not merely the application of 
clear and unmistakable agreement terms to individual cases but, particularly 
in the early stages of a relationship or as respects new terms added to an old 
contract, is also related to a completion of the agreement of the parties. This 
applies to the arbitration clause itself, which commonly does not constitute a 
complete meeting of minds about the kind of arbitration to be employed. 

3. In many situations—perhaps in most of them—procedures for grievance 
settlement have not yet been adapted to the agreement-making functions in- 
volved. Careful consideration should be given to the desirability of arbitrators’ 
assisting a mutual understanding between the parties concerning the kind of 
arbitration they want to develop. Discriminating attention could well be di- 
rected toward the use of arbitration procedures that tend to bring about mutual 
acceptance or acquiescence in arbitrators’ decisions. 

4. Ad hoc arbitration should be looked upon, at best, as a transitory method 
and one entailing disadvantages that outweigh its advantages to labor, man- 
agement and arbitrators. As a support for industrial relations stability, a 
permanent arbitrator is a prime requisite. Out of the continuing relationship, 
consistent policy and mutually acceptable procedures can gradually be evolved. 
Conflicting awards and those based upon an incomplete appraisal of all the 
circumstances in a case may increase, not decrease, the range of differences 
that ultimately have to be reconciled. 

5. It is highly doubtful whether the cause of industrial peace can be 
advanced through legislation requiring the parties to include in their labor 
agreement clauses providing for the arbitration of grievances. Such legislation 
could conceivably be helpful by directing the attention of labor and management 
to the necessity of dealing with this problem themselves. In the last analysis, 
however, an effective grievance procedure can only be worked out by labor 
and management as long as collective bargaining and the right to strike obtain. 
Unacceptable arbitration procedures and unacceptable arbitration decisions 
could contribute heavily to the difficulties of avoiding strikes over the renewal 
of agreements. 

In conclusion, I can only express a deep conviction that this vast and vital 
area of industrial relations has yet to be thoroughly explored. If these remarks 
stimulate those interested in industrial relations, including arbitrators, to evalu- 
. ate the task of grievance settling in fundamental terms, they will have served 
their purpose. 
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WorRKING WITH PEOPLE: Human Relations 
for the Plant and Office Supervisor. By 
Auren Uris and Betty Shapin. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1949. 312 
pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Eugene J. Lyons* 


A good deal of common sense served in 
most palatable style is contained in Work- 
ing with People, a worthwhile contribution 
in the field of human relations literature. 
Any man or woman whose primary respon- 
sibility is for the work of others cannot 
fail to profit from reading this book. 

Working with People is as practical as 
its title, and the semi-fictional dialogue 
style which Mr. Uris found successful in 
his previous book, Improved Foremanship, 
is used effectively to teach some useful psy- 
chology. The authors do not attempt to 
offer any new or startling theories in the 
complex study of human relations at the 
workplace. Rather, they have collected a 
great many comparatively simple rules of 
analysis and conduct which have been vali- 
dated by repeated studies, and applied them 
to the difficult situations which develop day 
after day in every factory and office. 

There are very few members of manage- 
ment at any level who will not find familiar 
problems in Working with People, and 
who will not meet themselves or one of 
their associates among the characters por- 
trayed to illustrate the fascinating, difficult, 
and many times painful situations which 
arise in the conduct of business. Too many 
of the texts on human relations are labori- 
ous and dull reading. Not so with this live 
presentation! Any manager can hand it to 
an associate or a subordinate with the 
recommendation, “I think you will find 
this interesting.” 

One of the merits of the book lies in the 
fact that the authors do not pretend they 
have the answers to all problems. For in- 
stance, they do not attempt to introduce the 
further complication of the collective bar- 
gaining agency into the already complex 
relationship among people working together. 


° Vice President for Personnel, 


Merck & Com- 
pany, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The situations are presented easily and 
naturally along with the possible solutions, 
and, perhaps more important, the reasoning 
which led to them. 

The authors have summarized the value 
of their contribution in a section of the 
preface, which reads: 

“For top management, the subject matter 
of the book provides a basis for thought— 
and a possible revaluation of personnel 
policy. 

“For the other levels of management, to 
whom working with people presents im- 
mediate and concrete problems, this volume 
offers solutions to difficulties they faced 
yesterday, face now, and will face tomor- 
row.’ 

As to the authors themselves, Mr. Uris 
has had considerable pract'cal experience, a 
fact which is reflected in ihe book. He has 
worked as a stock clerk, an expediter, ma- 
chine operator, supervisor and owner-man- 
ager of a molding shop. Currently he is 
Human Relations Editor for the Researcl 
Institute of America. 

His colleague, Betty Shapin, is Industrial 
Relations Editor for the Institute, received 
her Master of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of London, and has worked ex- 
tensively in the field with psychologists and 
other technical experts. 


HuMAN RELATIONS IN A CHANGING 
Wor.p: Observations on the Use of the 
Social Sciences. By Alexander H. Leigh- 
ton. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 354 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas G. Spates* 


Four years ago Dr. Leighton wrote a 
book entitled The Governing of Men, which 
this reviewer hailed as the outstanding con- 
tribution to the literature of personnel ad- 
ministration in the past quarter century. 

Against the standards established by that . 
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book, the one now under review is a grave 
disappointment. In fact, there were times 
in the reading of the later book when one 
could not help but wonder whether the two 
were under the same authorship, and 
whether the author of Human Relations in 
a Changing World had not forgotten the 
conclusions reached by the author of The 
Governing of Men. 

For example, on page 129 af the later 
book one reads, “There is no generally 
recognized body of past experience and 
accomplishment whereby men can perceive 
the possibilities in the present and so look 
to the future”; whereas, in The Governing 
of Men the author sect forth 46 principles 
and 102 recommendations, many of which 
seem to this reviewer to be a contradiction 
of the quoted statement. 

The title of the later book is deceptive. 
There are parts of only two chapters that 
would seem to justify even a consideration 
of the use of the title. Actually, the book 
is an account of the experiences of a group 
of people, identified as members of the 
Foreign Morale Analysis Division, in at- 
tempting to convince some policymakers in 
Washington during the war of the worthi- 
ness and validity of their viewpoints and 
findings. 

Chapter IX, entitled “The Policy Maker,” 
offers some good advice for personnel ad- 
ministrators which most of us usually learn 
the hard way, and the concluding two 
chapters contain some sound human rela- 
tions philosophy. 

One-third of the book is devoted to ap- 
pendices drawn from the reports of the 
Foreign Morale Analysis Division made 
during 1945. 
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CoNFERENCE METHODS 1N INDUSTRY. By 
Henry M. Busch. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1949. 108 pages. $1.50. 


"Reviewed by H. W. Paine* 


Conference Methods in Industry is a 
most interesting and valuable addition to 
the library of everyone charged with indus- 
trial supervisory responsibilities of any 
kind. 


The content of the book goes far beyond 
the connotation of its title in that numerous 
helpful human relations “pointers” are in- 
troduced from time to time to illustrate 
techniques to be followed in handling diff- 
cult industrial problems. Many of these 
pointers represent sound practical psy- 
chology in handling people and are stated 
in clear, understandable English. They un- 
doubtedly are evolved from the writer’s 
years of practical experience in helping 
solve many knotty human relations prob- 
lems in industry. 


Mr. Busch outlines the techniques of 
practical conference leading in plain, simple 
language, presents the objectives of such 
work, and indicates the many devices that 
can be used to insure success. He also 
warns of the many pitfalls that must be 
avoided if conference work is to produce 
the best possible results. His book is a text 
that should be in the library of both the 
beginner and the experienced conference 
leader. 
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